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ABSTRACT 

This study is an analysis of the educational 
attainment of teachers, based on the hypothesis that educational 
preparation beyond the necessary level is beneficial to the teacher, 
the school student, and the educational administration alike. The 
questions considered are 1) What changes in teacher aspirations and 
values are brought about by advanced education? and 2) To what extent 
does advanced education facilitate the achievement of socially and 
professionally rewarding objectives? Chapter 2 sets out the methods 
used in the study, and Chapter 3 introduces the data on which it is 
based. Chapters 4-8 explore data collected by the Institute of 
Administrative Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Chapter 9 deals with the 1962 postcensal survey of professional and 
technical manpower, to amplify the findings of the present study, and 
Chapter 10 summarizes the findings from both sets of data. Chapter 11 
reviews the implications of the study and provides two broad 
conclusions: 1) Graduate educational requirements may work in some 
ways to reduce the effectiveness of the teaching force; and 2) Mote 
education does not automatically "lock in" a teacher either to a 
school system cr to the teaching profession. The results cannot be 
interpreted as proving either that career change is detrimental or 
that Increased career change is caused by additional education. (MBN) * 
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Chapter I 



THE TEACHER AND "MORE 1 ' EDUCATION — FOR WHAT? 



This study is an analysis of the educational attain- 
ment of teachers# It introduces the factor of teacher 
mobility into its analytical framework. The introduction 
of the teacher-mobility factor serves to raise seldom 
examined questions concerning the value of educational 
attainment. 

Various ramifications of the educational preparation 
of teachers are discussed i and a broad generalization 
emerges j At all levels of educational administration con- 
siderable importance is attached to the educational prepa- 
ration of teachers and more education for teachers has 

1 

become synonymous with better teachers. This commonly 

^•New England School Development Council, Teacher 
Competence And Its Relation To Salary . (Cambridge, 

NESDBC, 1956), p. 13. 
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held assumption is fitted into the design of this study 

simply by translating the assumption into a hypothesis! 
that educational preparation beyond that necessary, i.e. 
a bachelor's degree, for teachers to gain entrance into 
the profession of teaching is beneficial to all parties 
concerned with education — to the teacher, the school stu- 
dent, and the educational administration alike* 

A number of studies have included educational attain- 
ment as a variable; but where teachers' attitudes and job 

performance were under examination the influence of edu- 

2 

cation has not been made clear. One implication sug- 
gested by such research is that educational attainment is 
not particularly relevant. Some researchers suggest, how- * 
ever, that education does intervene with other factors 
to influence job attitudes. Only in relatively simple 
studies will education be found as a principal factor. 

Typical of such studies are those concerned with entrance 

4 

into certain occupations or work classifications. It 

would appear reasonable, as well as timely, to raise the 
- 

P. Herzberg etal, Job Attitudes: Re v iew Of Research 

And Opinion (Pittsburgh: Psychological Service, 1957). 

3j. G. March And H. A. Simons, Organizations (New York: 
Wiley, 1958) p. 96. 

L 

M. A. Schwartz, The U. S. College Educated Population : 
I960, National Opinion Research Center, Report ^102 ~~ 

Chicago: University of Chicago, 1965 . 
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question! Why is it — at a time when educational attain- 
ment is accorded so much value and so many people see 
nothing but good arising from it--that important social 
phenomena, such as labor mobility, are not being examined 
in respect to the influence of educational attainment? 

Several lines of inquiry are suggested by the rela- 
tive absence of educational attainment as an independent 
factor in manpower-research studies. Why is education 
directly and unquestionably related to only what is good, 
beneficial, or rewarding? Is it possible that teachers 
with increased educational attainment become vulnerable 
to less favorable consequences than those they are striv- 
ing for? Wight, for example, the more educated of the 
professionals tend to change jobs and occupations more 
frequently, with little or no gain, than their lesser 
educated associates? 

Another reasonable line of inquiry centering on 
education pertains to the need for increased educational 
attainment. Might methods be employed, other than the 
obtaining of formal educational credentials, that could 
accomplish those ends which are exclusively credited to 
educational preparation? In the case of teachers the primary 
desired ends arei admittance into the profession, attain- 
ment of full professional recognition, qualification for 
a higher-level job, and winning salary increases. Merit 
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rating is one possible alternative means for achieving 
several of these ends. However, merit rating is a highly 
controversial procedure which has found little acceptance 
in large school systems. ^ 

Conflicting Views of the Significance of Labor Mobility : 

Different analysts tend to place different values on 
turnover or labor mobility. In one group are those who 
view a high or rising degree of mobility as potentially 
harmful. This group includes those educational officials 
alarmed over teacher turnover because it seems to them to 
be a factor working against keeping the nation’s class- 
rooms staffed by fully certified teachers.^ Also in this 
grc^p are local school principals and superintendents (many 
of n.'w write doctoral dissertations about teacher turn- 
over in their particular schools or systems) who see turn- 
over as a symptom of inadequate salary plans, unsatisfactory 
working conditions, or unfair administrative policies.' 1 

^F. R. Brighton, Merit Pay Programs For Teachers . 
(Washington, N. Ed. Assoc i ,1962) , p. VII. " " 

^W. W. Charters, Jr., "Survival In The Profession: 

A Criterion For Selecting Teacher Trainees," Journal Of 
Teacher Education (September, 1956), p. 253. 

?E. H. Crane And J. R. D. Erviti, Reasons Why Some 
Teachers Leave Public School Teaching, Report By Division 
Of Research, The N. Y. State Education Department, (Albany: 
University Of State Of N. Y. , 1955). 
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Also i many business and industry analysts view em- 
ployee turnover as a barometer of job dissatisfaction, 

8 

and see a multitude of causes for this dissatisfaction. 

In some of these studies, the leadership pattern of the 

supervisor is singled out. In others, the rigidity of 

the general environment is seen as having a stultifying 

effect on mature adults striving to attain social and ego 

9 

needs. In still other studies, wage and salary differen- 
tials tie seen as having the effect of attracting workers 

out of certain lines of work and into more rewarding ac- 
10 

tivities. 

A second general group of observers tends to view 

turnover or labor mobility as playing an essentially 

11 

positive, constructive and healthy role. Unlike the 
observers discussed above, they see labor mobility as 
useful and even necessary. When labor is scarce in cer- 

®E. A. Fleishman And E. F. Harris, "Patterns Of Lead- 
ership Behavior Related To Employee Grievances And Turn- 
over", Personnel Psychology Vol. 15. No. 1 (Spring, 1962). 

^Chris Argyris, Understanding Organizational Behavior . 
(Homewood, Dorsey Press, I960). 

l°New England School Development Council, Teache r 
Competence And Its Relation To Salary . (Cambridge, NESDEC, 
1956) . " 

■^B. Wight Bakke, A Positive Labor Market Policy , 
(Columbus, Merrlle, 1963). p* 4. 
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tain sectors of the nation's, complex economy, there are 
other sectors where labor is more plentiful or less pro- 
ductive, or less rewarded. The imbalance serves to stimu- 
late the flow of workers, teachers or other professionals 
from the latter area to the former. Moreover, a few 
behavioral scientists conceive of the freedom to move 
from one job to another as providing the opportunity for 

healthy workers to seek out more psychologically rewarding 

12 . . 
job situations. One might even speculate that certain 

persons need a variety of work experiences that cannot be 
provided by any one enterprise and such people must regu- 
larly move from one type of job to another until their 
particular needs are to some degree satiated. 

Thus, simply stated, some analysts consider turnover 
as detrimental and others see it as beneficial. To a large 
degree one's perspective is influenced by his discipline 
and by his unique area of responsibility in the institu- 
tional or economic structure. One might reasonably assume, 
for example, that some school superintendents see high 
teacher turnover as one avenue for ' Lief from severe bud- 
get restrictions. When an experienced teacher resigns and 
is replaced by a novice, a financial savin g is realized. 

12p 4 Herzberg etal The Motivation To Work (New York: 

•Wiley, 1959). 
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On the other hand, if job mobility were to be reduced, 
the deficient teacher would tend to remain in his position 
longer# Whether one sees job mobility as a positive or 
negative factor depends not only upon his training, job, 
and value system but also upon the nature of the problems 
thrust Upon him. The inescapable conclusion is that one 
just can't say, in general, how much job mobility is good 
or bad. 

The author of this study makes no judgment as to 
the goodness or badness of teacher turnover <■ I do, however, 
feel that teacher turnover, since it is of concern to many 
people in the educational establishment for a variety of 
reasons, has not received adequate analysis. Whether one's 
motive is to increase the mobility of teachers (judging 
from its present high rates, teacher turnover needs rto 
more encouragement), or to decrease the mobility of teachers 
(a much more frequently asserted objective), knowledge of 
the factors relating to the desire of teachers to leave 
their jobs appears necessary. I feel it is more useful in 
this study to adopt the widely held position that a high 
rate of teacher turnover is detrimental. It should be 
emphasized, however, that none of the data presented in 
this study as presently constituted can either support or 
disprove this assumption. 
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Should Pas t Assumptions On Tea c her Education and Mobility 
Continue~As Guides To_Future Doci sTohsT ’ ~~ 



School boards may be right in assuming that increased 
educational preparation for their teachers is wholly bene- 
ficial, However, the vast expenditure of time, money and 
effort being devoted to the quest for graduate -level- 
education invite questions as to whether educational 
officials can afford to remain uncritical of the conse- 
quences of advanced education, An appraisal of the yet 
unproven benefits of advanced education is long overdo. 

The author realizes, however, that preliminary studies— 
such as this one— of possible negative consequences of 
advanced education can only make first, tentative steps 
toward a complete analysis. 

School boards may also be right in assuming that 
teacher job mobility is beneficial to a dynamic labor 
supply. However, their alarming inability to maintain 
adequately staffed teacher rosters may be one suggestion 
that the guiding assumption is obsolete, 

A less tangible, but more alarming, hint as to the 
validity of the "mobility is beneficial" assumption lies 
in the fact that there is no evidence that high rates of 
teacher attrition do not have an adverse effect on the 
quality of teaching. If indeed the quality of educa- 
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tion is one of tho major concerns of our times, no 
expense should be spared to investigate all possible 
factors which might adversely effect the classroom en- 
vironment. 

Other Factors Intervening Between The Educational Attain- 
ment And The' i;obility Characteristics Of Teachers 

Previous discussion supports the utilization of ed- 
ucational attainment as a major factor in studies of the 
career patterns of teachers whereas in the past it has 
been delegated to minor consideration. However, in the 
present study, an equally serious emission would occur if 
factors other than education and career aspirations or job 
change were neglected. 

Therefore, such factors as sex, marital status, 
teaching assignment, age, level of teaching and social 
background will be taken into consideration. However, 
such factors will be used as a refi, cement or control of 
the primary factors under consideration rather than as 
possible alternatives to them. 

Summary And Brief Outline Of The Report 




These, then, are the central questions asked by 
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the aut’ ort What might advanced education do to the 
values, aspirations and goals of the teacher that make 
him so prone to changing his job or even his career? To 
what extent does advanced education speed the attainment 
of goals that the teacher regards as socially and profes- 
sionally rewarding? It is with these — admittedly 
broad and difficult -- questions that this study is 
concerned. 

The author will devote the second chapter to his 
methods and goals, in the hope that the reader will recognise 
the purposes and limitations of the present study. This is an 
exploratory study i It does not solve i it merely hints 
at solutions. It does not set matters to resti it pro- 
vokes. 

Chapter 3 introduces the data on which the study 
is based. Chapters 4 through 8 deal with a body of 
data collected by the Institute of Administrative Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. These chapters, 
forming tho heart of the study, explore the data using 
a considerable variety of extracted sub-samples and 
variables — focusing, adjusting, and refocusing in order 
to fully utilise this significant body of data. 

Chapter 9 deals, but not so intensively, with yet 
another body of data, the 1962 Posteensal survey of Pro- 
fessional and Technical Manpower. This data is used pri- 
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mar ily to elaborate and amplify the findings made with 
the Institute data* Chapter 10 summarizes the findings 
from both sets of data. In the final chapter (Chapter 11} 
the author sets down some of his views regarding the im- 
plications of the study. 

Through his intensive analysis of the data employed 
in this study, the author has come to two broad conclusions. 
Each has many ramifications, but may be tentatively stated 
as follows i 

(1) Rather than exclusively improving the general 
effectiveness of the teaching force, the graduate edu- 
cational requirements imposed by the education hierarchy 
("the establishment 1 ') may work in some ways to reduce the 
teaching force's effectiveness. In nany situations, the 
educational requirements seem to further complicate, rather 
than simplify, already complex manpov/er-utilization problems, 

(2) More education, once attained by a teacher, does 
not automatically "lock-in" that individual either to a 
school system or to the teaching profession. 

If these two conclusions are valid — and the author 
believes that they are — then a broad reexamination of 
the current efforts to extend educational requirements, 
and to deal with teacher turnover and the teacher shortage, 

Is required. In the author's view, his study will have 
succeeded if it helps to provoke such a reexamination. 
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Chapter II 



AN EXPLORATORY STUDY — NATURE AND DESIGN 



The primary focus of this study--educational prepa- 
ration of teachers and its possible detrimental effects-- 
has been briefly discussed. The primary and secondary 
factors influencing the current investigation must now be 
explored* How will this be achieved? In other words* 
what is the investigator's strategy, what kind of data 
will be utilized, how is the present study designed? 

The study will be exploratory, its purpose being 
to explore some unanticipated consequences of advanced 
education upon practicing public school teachers. The 
results of studies of this type offer knowledge of value 
for polioy change. Such information may serve a diag- 
nostic function as well* 

Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis , (Glencoe i 
Free Press, 1955 )* P# 66. 




An early decision was made to use data from studies 
made previously for other purposes. The decision was based 
in part upon the dollars-and-centa cost of obtaining pri- 
mary, fully controlled data. The author felt that second- 
ary analysis would allow workable data to be obtained for 
minimum cost and would also reduce considerably the time 
needed to obtain information. He believes that little, 
if anything, in this study has been lost by the use of 
secondary analysis. 

The framework for analysis of the empirical data 
can now be outlined. This framework can be described 
first by indicating the extent of the causal chain of 
variates. 

The Causal Chain 



The elements of the causal chain in the analyses to 
follow will lnolude several Independent variables, several 
dependent variables, and several explanatory variables in- 
tended to injeot the 6oolal factors which are not ordinar- 
ily associated with studies centering around job satisfac- 
tions. Mo intervening variables -- such as the commonly 
utilised profiles or summaries of satisfaction, dissatisfac- 
tion or morale — will be part of the analytical structure. 

Educational attainment Kill be considered the primary 
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independent variable because of its central role in teacher- 
certification requirements » in teacher salary practices i and 
in professional growth f and most importantly, because it has 
been heretofore unexplored as an influence on job-related 
behavior. The organizational setting -- or teaching assign- 
ment -- will be represented as a secondary independent vari- 
able. Classroom: teachers are differentiated from other 
types of professionals working in the school. Elementary, 
junior high, and senior high classroom teachers are set 
apart. Personal characteristics -- most importantly the 
sex of the teacher -- constitute the third type of inde- 
pendent variable. Other personal factors will be considered, 

n 

e.g. age and marital status. 

j . — — - - - — - — 

Throughout the study the various cross-tabulations 
will be divided into four sex-marital groups. In this 
sense there will be a rigid division of labor according 
to sex. This was not done because of traditional dis- 
tinctions between males and females in studies of job 
satisfactions and career patterns (which sometimes implied 
that males were strongly committed to their careers but 
women were only secondarily committed). 

There are several reasons why the author has chosen 
to use the sex-marital division. First, sex-marital dis- 
tinctions were made because significant proportions of 
each of the four categories are represented among the 
ranks of public school teachers. Women in engineering 
or law, or men in nursing, are considered as unusual, 
since these professions are still considered the exclusive 
province of men and women respectively. Yet both men and 
women, single and married, are found in large proportions 
in public education with women in the majority in prim- 
ary education. 

Secondly, there are significant differences in the 
needs and job aspirations of each of the four groups and it 
can be reasonably assumed that these differences result 
in different job behavior and carecr-mqbility patterns. 
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The dependent variables, as will be recalled from 
previous discussion, are indicators of job mobility. They 
are commonly treated as "effects" of job dissatisfactions. 
Particular significance is attached in this study to those 
effects because it is believed that they are costly to 
teachers, to school systems, and to the educational process. 
The first dependent variable to be analyzed will be a 
relatively simple attitudinal effect — whether the 
inservice teacher desires to stay as a classroom teacher 
or desires to leave the teaching occupation, A second 
more specific dependent variable utilizes career inten- 
tions -- whether the inservice teacher desires to stay as 
a classroom teacher, desires to change to a nonteaching 
job within the educational establishment, or desires to 
leave the publio school entirely, Doth dependent variables 
will be examined in respect to the same independent variables, 
Actual intra-occupational job mobility is also con- 
sidered as a dependent variable, Here the effect Is be- 
havioral rather than attitudinal for, as will be seen, many 



If teacher mobility is to be in any way influenced by 
public policy, these distinctions must be recognized and 
taken into consideration. For example, providing oppor- 
tunities for young unmarried female teachers to meet young 
men may be one way to retain this group a few years longer 
In a particular school system, However, income supplemen- 
tation would be of greater importance to married male 
teachers. 

The third reason for a rigid sex-marital distinction is 
because of changes in the social ‘fabric, For example, more 
older women than ever before are leaving the home to start 
or resume careers, 
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teachers in the samples have switched from one teaching 
job to another. The question here isi Do the more educa- 
ted teachers change jobs more frequently than the less 
educated ones, and why? 

Once the factors described above have been analyzed, 
the explanatory variables--social factors--will be in- 
troduced to help establish the absence or presence of 
the hypothesized relationship between educational attain- 
ment and career change. The father’s level of education 
will be utilized as a separate factor to ascertain whether 
the more educated teachers with more highly educated 
fathers react differently to their job situations than do 
the more educated teachers with less educated fathers. 

The same analysis will ba set up with the mother's educa- 
tion as a separate factor. According to the literature of 
reference groups either the father or the mother may be 
used as a standard for the teacher to equal or exceed. 

Outside groups of teachers will also be analyzed for 
possible influence as reference objects. The more educated 
teachors who hold offices in educational associations will 
be compared with the more educated teachers who are not 
aotive in professional voluntary associations. This will 
give an indication as to whether this particular reference 

2 T. M. Newcomb etal, Social psychology . (New *orki Holt 
Rinehart, Winston, 19 ^ 5 ) » p. 145, 
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group has an influence on career decisions. 

Data from Teachers College, Columbia University 
("The Institute Sample") provided the necessary indepen- 
dent variables with considerable latitude for elaboration} 
however, the dependent variables are somewhat lacking. Data 
from a Postcensal study of college-educated workers by the 
National Opinion Research Center ("The Postcensal Sample") 
contained a wider array of factors reflecting the career- 
changing behavior of teachers but suffered somewhat because 
educational attainment could not be fully controlled as 
could be done with the Institute Sample. In this study 
two dimensions, degree held and years of graduate educa- 
tion, were combined where possible to obtain an operational 
as well as sensitive indicator of educational attainment. 

The personal factors--age, sex, marital status and 
number of children--are all straightforward (although some 
researchers might debate the concreteness of age when reported 
by large numbers of female teachers). The explanatory vari- 
ables, on the other hand, will be found to be relatively 
abstract. Historically, a father's social status set the 
status of his sons. Today the relative status of father 
and son is less direct, with formal education and other 
reference objects intervening to make objective status rela- 
tively unimportant ar.d subjective and imputed status in- 
creasingly important. 
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The use of secondary data called for some special 
considerations in abstracting the factors from the raw 
data* In the case of one dependent variable, number of 
positions held in education, information had to be assem- 
bled from several different sections of the Postcensal 
questionnaire* In addition, teachers from church-sponsored 
elementary schools had to be screened out to obtain the 
sample of public school teachers desired for this inves- 
tigation. Obviously, there are drawbacks as well as 
benefits in using secondary data* 

The Design Of The Stud y 

The overall assumption on which the design of this 
study is based is that increasing levels of education 
result in unanticipated negative consequences in respect 
to the career patterns of public school teachers. This 
deduction is analogous to the “sluicegate •' function 
described by Davis* i*e» the supply of new teachers en- 
tering the nation '8 schools is restricted with each increase 
in the educational requirement for entrance into the profes- 
sion. ^ m this report inservice teachers, not prospective 
teachers, are the primary interest. Therefore, the com- 
plexity of teacher career problems and the numerous dimen- 
sions of the teacher corps must be .taken into account. It 

» A. Davis, The, Role Of Hirher Education In Career 
Allocati on i * National Opinion Research Center, University 
of Chicago (Chicago, By The Author, 1962), p. lh, 
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will be necessary to exercise considerable control over 
all the variables. With these realities in mind, this 
study was set up as exploratory. While hypotheses are not 
customarily deduced in studies devoted to hypothesis- 
testing, they can be deduced and refined in exploratory 
studies. One of the outputs of this study will be a more 
sharply defined working hypothesis than was originally for- 
mulated. A consequence of hypothesis-development is that 
intensive hypothesis-testing may be put off to future 
studies. It is hoped that this work will stimulate fur- 
ther investigation into the unanticipated consequences of 
advanced education, 

Bach of the various foundations upon which this 
study is based has been discussed. It would be well, at 
this point, to summarize and place each element into the 
overall design before introducing the data. 

Chapter 1 suggested the existence in the educational 
establishment of an informal hypothesis -- advanced edu- 
cation for teachers is directly related to improvements, 
benefits and rewards to all those concerned. 

Until very recently, there has been relatively 
little investigation of any significant cost which might 
be associated with the graduate education of classroom 
teachers. It is this lack of negative perspective about 
education which has prompted the primary assumption of 
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this study i that the graduate education of teachers incurs 
significant unanticipated costs to the educational system* 
This assumption will servo as a working hypothesis challen- 
ging the infallibility of the generally accepted assumption 
that advanced education for teachers has only positive 
consequences. 

A second, more elementary, assumption is necessary 
however* This assumption is that teacher job and career- 
mobility are detrimental to the educational system. Thus, 
if the results obtained from analyzing the data indicate 
that the more educated teachers, rather than the less 
educated teachers, are more inclined to mobility, then 
the working hypothesis is to some degree supported and 
the "educational-payoff *' hypothesis is to some degree 
weakened. 

In the following chapters, educational attainment 
is represented by degrees actually attained and/or years 
of graduate work achieved. The mobility factor is rep- 
resented by several different indicators of mobility i 
some factors indicate tendencies toward job change) 
others indicate actual job changes, while still other 
statistics indicate the direction of the change. In each 
of the several different analyses, an indicator of edu- 
cational attainment is cross-tabulated against some in- 
dicator of job or career mobility. The result in eac 
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case reflects the nature of .the relationship between 
educational attainment and Job or career mobility, 
whether direct, Inverse or unrelated. The repetition of 
cross-tabulations serves the purposes of validation of 
the results through replication, and also serves to 
build a pattern of results rather than merely an isolated 
result of some kind. Results obtained from cross-tabulating 
one factor against another can be significant if the 
analysis Is strong enough to be statistically signifi- 
cant. Analyses of this type can also be Judged as mean- 
ingful if the results obtained are consistent over a 
number of trials. The latter technique will be used in 
this study. Multiple analyses become possible when two 
different samples, or sets of data, are utilized. Mul- 
tiple analyses have the virtue of making possible a 
variety of dependent variables. 

In the chapter that follows, both the Institute 
Sample and the Postcensal Sample will be introduced and 
described in detail. 
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bhapter III 



'INTRODUCTION TO THE DATA 



The empirical data that forms the core of tho secon- 
dary analysis come'- from two sources. As indicated in 
the previous chapter, the first source is "The Institute 
Sample," which includes data from an investigation made in 
1962 of the staff characteristics of a large group of 
public schools initiated by the Institute of Administra- 
tive Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The second source, "The Postcensal Sample," was utilized 
for a survey of professional and technical manpower. It 
was conducted in 1962 by the National Opinion Research 
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Tho Institute Sample 

The Institute study covered 420 school systems with 
data on the characteristics of professional staff. ^ 

Three suburban school systems were selected from 
among the 420 urban, rural and suburban systems covered 
by the Institute study. These three were the only systems 
for which complete data on educational attainment, Including 
years of education and highest degree attained, as well 
as data on career changes were coded. This information 
was requested on the questionnaire for all school systems. 
The fact that it was coded and processed for only three 
systems raises the question of how much importance the 
school administrators supporting the Institute study 
attached to teachers 1 career patterns and the characteris- 
tics of educational attainment. However, tie three-system 
sample of suburban schools had considerable potential 
for research. The author selected 12 factors for cross - 
tabulation, each of which was suited to the purposes 
of this study. This information is not readily available 
elsewhere. 

The three suburban school systems adjoin New York 
City and Philadelphia. They incorporate some 532 males 

lp. A. Wood, A Measurement Of staff Characteristics 
In Selected Public Schools , Unpublished Doctoral Disser- 
tation, Teachers College, Columbia University (New Yorki 
By Self, 1963), p. 25. 
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and 862 female olassroom teachers. All teaohers had 
maximum opportunity, If they were personally motivated, to 
Increase the level of their graduate education and to 
find Jobs in neighboring school systems or in other 
occupations because of their proximity to large urban 
centers. This sample, while not a completely represen- 
tative sample, Is adequate In size and scope lor this 
study. It is useful to the extent that urban and subur- 
ban areas are Increasing In size relative to rural areas. 
Also urban and suburban teachers are more educate 1 than 
rural teachers. 

The Institute Data: 

Thirteen factors were extraced from this data because 
of their relevance to this study. The majority of these 
factors, e.g. age, sex, and type of teacher, will be 
used in the analysis In a form fairly similar to their 
raw form. The frequency distributions of the 13 factors 
are indicated in Table 3.1 for each of the three subur- 
ban schools. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF RELEVANT TEACHER 
CHARACTERISTICS IN THREE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



Teacher 


School Systems 


Characteristic 


A 


B 


C 


All 


Sex: 


Male 


38 


38 


39 


38 




Female 


62 


62 


61 


62 




total l 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


645 


455 


289 


1389 


Age : 


24 & less 


il 


17 


19 


14 




25 - 29 


20 


16 


15 


18 




30 - 34 


21 


13 


13 


17 




35 - 44 


25 


25 


24 


■ 25 




45 i more 


24 


29 


30 


27 




total k> 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


649 


456 


293 


1398 


Marital 


Single 


33 


39 


38 


36 


Status : 


Married 


6? 


61 


62 


64 




total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


645 


455 


289 


1389 


Teaching 


Elementary 


50 


43 


4? 


4? 


Level : 


Junior High 


13 


28 


45 


20 




Senior High 


2 ? 


24 


21 


23 




Others 


10 


5 


7 


8 




total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


651 


458 


293 


1402 


Years Of 


4^ & less 


~~ 28 


36 


27 


30 


College 


5 


36 


29 


32 


33 


Education: 


6 


25 


21 


25 


24 




7 Sr more 


12 


14 


17 


13 




total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n: 


641 


456 


289 


1386 


Assignment: 


Class R’m T. 


71 


82 


71 


74 




Special T'er 


14 


3 


17 


11 




Supervisor 


3 


2 


1 


2 




Adrainist 1 ion 


5 


4 


4 


4 




Other 


9 


9 


7 


e 




total & 


100 


100 


100 ; 


ioo 




n 


650 


457 


.293 


1400 


Educational 


No Bachelors 


5 


4 


9 


' ' 6 


Attainment: 


Bachelors 


41 


43 


34 


40 




Masters 


53 


52 


56 


54 




Doctorate 


1 


1 


1 


1 ■ 




total i 


100 


100 " 


100 


100 




n 


412 


460 


295 


1408 




Table 3»1 (continued) 



Teacher 


School Systems 


Characteristic 


A 


B 


C 


All 


Is Career 


Change Yes 


27 


SCrJ 29* ! "" 


7T 


27 


Desired? 


No 


73 


71 


75 


73 




totals 


KTD 


~TU0 




100 




n 


637 


447 


286 


1370 


Type of 


Guidance 


15 


9 


20 


14 


Career 


Supervision 


15 


17 


23 


18 


Change 


Administrat 4 


> 30 


29 


11 


26 


Desired : 


College Tead 


. 22 


22 


21 


22 




Out of educ. 


1? 


24 


25 


21 




total s 


100 


100 


100 


1 100 




n 


149 


118 


71 


338 


father's 


Elementary 


18 


15 


14 


16 


Sducation: 


Junior High 


25 


23 


22 


24 




Senior High 


37 


35 


40 


37 




Collerre .Grad 


20 


28 


25 


24 




total o 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


6 29 


454 


285 


1368 


•lother 1 s 


Elementary 


18 


11 


13 


14 


Sducation: 


Junior High 


26 


23 


23 


24 




Senior High 


45 


48 


45 


46 




College , Irad , 


12 


18 


20 


16 




total 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


626 


452 


285 


1363 


Es Either 


Yes 


12 


18 


19 


16 


Parent- a 


No 


88 


83 


81 


04 


JeacE _ r? 


total i 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


613 


439 


279 


1.33.1- 


Jomber of 


None 


64 


71 


75 


69 


Offices in 


1 


15 


17 


10 


14 


Educational 2 or more 


21 


12 


15 


17 


Associations: total H 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


653 


460 


295 


1368 


Note: It 


will be noticed 


that slight differents occur 



in the total n*s when various charts are compared. 
This results from computer processing and does not 
significantly alter the percentages. 
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The Chi-Squar e statistic was used to test for 
n 

significant differences between school systems for each 
factor. * 



It is a common statistical practice when hypotheses 
are under examination or when several factors are inter- 
related to test the results for significance . In this 
manner investigators hope to ward off spec.ualtion as to 
whether the relationships obtained were a result of some 
chance. association or whether some relationship is indeed 
established between the two or more factors under examina- 
tion* Tests for significance, of which Chi-Square is 
most relevant here, are not generally utilized in this study 
(but see Chanter 8) for several reasons. For one, Chi- 
Square has limitations. If the ’n' is very large, that is, 
more than 100, the results often tend to be significant 
regardless of how small the degree of relationship. Such 
would tend to be the case in the Institute Samole with 
all married male, single female, and married female teachers. 
Conversely, if the sub-samole is too small, that is, less 
than 20, it becomes difficult to argue a significant rela- 
tionship. Many such cases are found in charts where the 
principal factors are cross-tabulated and then controlled 
two or three ways, which is typical of this study. Also, 
linearity is not implied by significance. In this study 
considerable value is placed upon the consistency of the 
results across a number of sub-tables , rather than on 
the significance of any one table. For example, where an 
array of sub-tables yields consistantly direct or inverse 
relationships between education and job change. Reliance 
upon Chi-Squaro tests in an exploratory study of this type 
may tend to oversimplify the analysis of the results. For 
these reasons, the use of Chi=-Souare is confined to those 
tables where its disadvantages are minimized. 




No faotor was found to differ so much as to preolude the 
feasibility of combining the data from the three systems. 
Most of the factors were then ready for cross-tabulation. 
Several, however, had to be assembled into a more meaning- 
ful final form. Such was the case for highest degree 
attained, years of college education, and desired career 
change . 

Two educational indexes are available, highest degree 
obtained and years of college. Each factor has been 
widely used to Indicate the educational accomplishments of 
Individuals although highest degree is more common and 
more definitive. 

Several characteristics of urban school systems 
suggest that highest degree obtained would not alone 
realistically portray the educational attainment of 
teachers. Salary plans, such as the one for Los Angeles 
teachers, recognize either additional blocks of graduate 
credits or advanced degrees for salary differentials . 2 
The group of teachers included in the Institute data 
demonstrates wide variation in length of college training 
both for those with bachelor's degrees and for those 
with master's degree s. 

^ Los Angeles School System, Personnel Data 1966-1967. 

'Personnel Division Publication No7 Z-17 (6)7 (Los 

Angeles « Research Section, 1967), p. 12, 
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Table 3.2 

YEARS OF COLLEGE ACCORDING TO 
HIGHEST DEGREE OBTAINED 
(IN PERCENT) 



Years of 
College 




Highest Degree Obtained 


1 — 


No Degree 


Bachelor 


Masters i 


Doctorate 


All 


2 to 3k 


39 


2 


1 


0 


4 


4 


21 


39 


1 


0 


17 


4| 


4 


23 


0 


0 


10 


5 


18 


19 


19 


0 


■J*? 


t 


4 


6 


21 


0 


14 


5 


5 


24 


8 


15 


6k 


4 


2 


13 


8 


8 


<> 

? or more 


6 


4 


20 


85 


13 


Totals # 


ioo 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


78 


55 o 


745 


13 


1386 



Table 3*2 Indicates that 36% of the bachelor’s 
degree holders have as many years of graduate education 
as most of the master's degree holders. Among the mas- 
ter’s degree holders, more than half possess two or more 
years of graduate education. Twenty percent of the mas- 
ter's degree holders possess as many years of graduate 
education as do 85% of the holders of doctoral degrees. 
Neither index one gives as meaningful a description of 
educational attainment as both together. 

The distinction between years of college and degree 
attained has qualitative as well as quantitative Impli- 
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cations. One of tha criticisms of graduate teacher 
education is that many teachers tak3 duplicate and un- 

3 

related courses in order to accumulate graduate oredlts. 
Programs leading to graduate degrees, in contrast, are 
typically composed of courses relevanv to the purposes 
of the program. Courses are logically relateu to each 
other. One implication is that teaohers who complete 
graduate programs demonstrate a higher order or scholar- 
ship and a deeper commitment to their professional de- 
velopment than do teachers who merely accumulate grad- 
k 

uate credits. 

It would appear desirable from several points of 
view to Incorporate both indicies of graduate education 
in the measure of educational attainment, especially if 
they are assembled In such a way as to permit compari- 
sons of the effect of each index on the dependent vari- 
able under examination. 

For the purposes of this study, both years of 
college education and highest degree obtained will be in- 
tegrated into one Index* educational attainment. A 
four- increment scale will be set up for the Institute data* 

3k. W. Meyer, "Still Another Look At Teacher Educa- 
tion", The North Central Association Quarterly Vol. XXXIV, 
n (July, 1959) p. 167. 

4k. J. McLeod, A Follow-UP Study Of Graduates Of 
Th e Fifth-Year Program Of Teacher Education (New Yorki 
N. Y. University Press, 195^) » P» 3. 
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Bachelor’s - will include only those with the degree, 
with not moie than years of college* 

Bachelor’s Plus - will include only those with the 

degree and 5 or more years of college* 

Master's - will include only those with the degree, 
with not more than 5i years of college. 

Master's Plus - will include only those with the 

degree and 6 or more years of college. 

Teachers with no degree or with doctoral degrees will be 

examined less exhaustively. Constituting, respectively, 

some 6fo and 1 % of the sample, these two groups are too 

small to subject to the fragmentation of cross-tabulation. 

Table 3.3 indicates the frequency distribution of the 

newly constructed variable — educational attainment. 

One indicator of the dependent variable obtained from 
the Institute sample is — whether or not the teacher desires 
to change his job. This desire is generally considered an 
effect of job dissatisfaction. It is an attitudinal type of 
effect rather than a behavioral effect such as absenteeism or 
resignation. While more tangible than desires, neither 
of these behavioral effects indicate the extent of dis- 
satisfaction arising from one's teaching situation. Many 
factors may lead to the teacher's dissatisfaction with 
his job. For example, he may desire to leave his job but be 
unable to do so for some reason or another. 

Certain behavioral scientists feel that it is the 
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"healthy" workers who leave dissatisfying job situati- ns 
and the "unhealthy" ones who remain. ^ If this is so, 
then a factor such as desire to leave, although it is 
rather general, does give some feeling of the possible 
outer limits of the extent of such internal disquiet. 
Internal disquiet -- as well as an inadequate supply of 
teachers — are both major factors that can disrupt , 
effectiveness of educational systems. 

If the factor "desire to change jobs" could be made 
more descriptive, its value would be increased. This 
was accomplished by combining some of the categories of 
responses obtained when the teachers who indicated a 
desire to leave their jobs were also asked to indicate 
the field into which they would like to change. This in- 
formation was introduced in Table 3.1. Those responses 
indicating a desire for guidance work, for supervisory 
and administrative positions were combined into a cate- 
gory labeled "Up." ThiB indicates a group of teachers 
who, while unsatisfied by their present job situations, 
see one road to future satisfaction in education, in 
higher-level jobs. Those responses indicating a desire 
to leave public school education to seek work outside 
the profession or to enter college teaching were grouped 

^Chris Argyris, P ersonality And Organientlon (New 
York, Harper & Bros. , 1957) • 
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together and labeled "Out.".* Using these designations, 
it is possible to amplify more meaningfully upon the 
theoretical implications of the basic dependent variable. 

It also permits the data on field of change to be utilized, 
whereas previously the number of responses in any particular 
field were too small to be given serious consideration. 

The frequency distribution of the second newly 
constructed factor, type of career change desired, 
is also described in Table 3 » 3 » Those with the highest 
intensity of commitment to teaching desire to "remain." 

Less commitment is suggested by the desire to move within 
education. The least commitment is expressed by those 
wanting other occupations. 

Several more of the factors described in Table 3 • 1 9 
although not so important as those discussed above, 
may need additional introduction here. "Type of teacher" 
and "assignment" describe important teacher characteris- 
tics that previous discussions indicate must be held in 
control. However, there is some overlap and ambiguity as- 
sociated with these two characteristics. It was found 

*It might be tore realistic io label college teaching 
as "Up" rather than "Out", "Out" is used simply because 
there is no evidence of en established career ladder to 
both upgrade publio school teachers and to replace them. 
Perhaps there should be such a promotional scheme to mo- 
tivate lowor level teachers and to control their rate of 
advancement. 
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that when the two factors were combined a cleaner division 
of the type of teacher was possible. A new factor, "Assign- 
ment, level , " was constructed. 

Table 3.3 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF SELECTED 
COMPOSITE FACTORS ACCORDING TO SEX 



Composite 


Factor 


; Sex 


' Male j 


Female 


^oth 


Educational 
Attainment : 


Bachelor 11 

~achelor+j; 13 
Faster j 24 

Has ter + !' 50 


37 

17 

25 

21 


27 

15 

25 

32 _ 


totdl b 
n 


100 

516 

I 


100 

004 


100 

1320 


Type Of 


Remain ! 


1 54 


82 


71 


Career 


Promotion 


I 26 


7 


14 


Change 


Leave Ed . 


> 20 


11 


14 


Desired 


total ’j : 


100 


100 


100 




n i 


520 


841 


1361 ‘ 




Elem.CRT 


13 


53 


38 


Assignment 


Jr. 11. CRT 


21 


12 


16 


Level 


Sr. H. CRT ‘ 


32 


12 


19 




Other 1 


( 34 


24 


28 




total ( 


100 


ioo 


100 




n 


531 


861 


1392 



The frequency distribution of the new factor, *as 
described in Table 3*3 bas three classes of classroom teachers 
(CRT) arid a fourth category of professional educators all 
of whom possess higher status in the educational hierarchy 
than the ordinary classroom teacher. The various fac- 
tors derived from the Institute data will be related 
to one another in the analytical chapters to follow. 
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The Postccnsal Sample 



The second source of empirical Information was the 

1962 Postcensal Survey of Professional and Technical 

Manpower conducted by the National Opinion Research Cen- 

6 

ter for the National Soience Foundation. This study 
describes, among other things, the mobility patterns, 
fields of specialization, and background characteristics, 
including education, of elementary and secondary school 
teaohers as well as of 38 other occupational groups, all 
with four or more years of oollego education at the time 
of the i960 oensus, A questionnaire elicited Information 
on their i960 and 1962 career and educational status. Bi- 
annual statistics on the mobility patterns of certain 
classes of teaohers can be set up whloh can then be 
related to the teaohers' educational attainment, In- 
formation of this typj is unobtainable In traditional stud- 
ies of teacher turnover, 

Each of the various occupations making up the Post- 

oensal study was sampled in sufficient number to ensure 

7 

at least 1,000 respondents for each oooupation. The 
overall rate of return was 72#. Samples of 1,966 elem- 
entary teaohers and 1,913 secondary teachers were obtained* 



&S, WarJfov an<T 3, Marsh, The Education A nd Trainin g 
vQf Americ a's Scientists And Engineers Report Ko ,"T64 — 
(Chicago 1 National opinion Research Center, 1965). 

7m, A. Schwartz, The U,S, College Educated P o^iln, * 

tio- y I960 , N.O.R.C., Report £162 ( Chicago 1 ifniv, of 

Chicago, 1965,) p, 68, 
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While 3 i 879 teachers represent a small proportion 
of the almost two million who staff the nation's schools, 
these samples do provide an opportunity to obtain infor- 
mation about elementary and secondary teachers not 
otherwise available. The samples are considered repre- 
sentative of the nationwide population of teaohers. 

The Postcensal Data> The Postcensal data contain 
a variety of factors related to educational background 
as well as to the career patterns of oolloge-eduoated 
public sohool teachers. The selection of pertinent 
faotors was, of course, governed by the purposes of the 
study, but it was also influenced by the type of factors 
previously used in this report. Ideally, to contribute 
to an exploratory study, a second body of data could both 
replicate important previous analyses as well as contribute 
new insights, Frequency distributions of the pertinent 
faotors are given in Table 9,1, and the Postoensal data 
are analyzed in Chapter 9* 

The Analytical Procedure 

Before commencing the analysis of the data, it may 
be useful to disouss briefly the sequence that will be 
followed, toll what faotors will be related to eaoh other, 
and explain what purpose each phase of the analysis is 
intended to serve, 
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The Institute set of data will be utilized first, 
starting with Chapters 4. It more fully describes the 
Independent variable — educational attainment — and 
offers more control factors and more explanatory vari- 
ables on whioh to build discussion than does the Post- 
oensal data. 

1. Educational attainment will be oross-tabulated 
against the broadest available indicator of the oareer 
plans of inservice teachers, that is, whether or not 
they desire to leave the teaohing position for whioh they 
were trained. Table 3*4 gives a general indication of 
the results of this relationship. 



Table 3.4 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT VERSii.' DECISION 
TO REMAIN IN OR CHANGE CAREERS 



Level Of 




Career Decision 






Educational 

Attainment 


Male Teachers 


Female Teachers 


— _ 


Remain 

CeacRlnc 


Leave 

Teachin 


, Both | 


nenain 

in 

(Teachin 


Leave 

T Teach*p 


Both 


Bachelors ] 


1 39 


62 


& * 

100 


80 


20 


2 9tT" 
100 


Bachelors + 


53 


, 

4? 


'■>6 ’ 

100 


87 


5 3 


1)3 

100 








21 






200 * 


Masters 

„ — ^ * ... „ * ... ....... . 


62 


CD 

C'N 


100 


83 


17 


100 


Masters + 


57 


43 


: o 
o 

AJ 


79 


21 


s J* 
^VA 
O 

o 


All 


56 


44 


m 

100 


79 


21 


m 

100 




♦ 
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Almost as many male teachers would like to leave 
teaching (44/) as remain In teaching (56/). A smaller 
percentage of the total female teachers (21$) desire to 
leave teaching. Educational attainment appears in- 
versely related to the proportion of male teachers 
desiring to change careers, comparing those with bach- 
elor's degrees with those possessing a bare master's 
degree. This finding will be reexamined, controlling 
for age, to ascertain if the masters are a self-soreened 
in-group. A curvilinear relationship typified female 
teachers. Theoretical considerations suggest the ne- 
cessity to explore thu relation betweeen educational at- 
tainment and career intentions, exercising control over 
more faotors than just sex alone. 

In the next ohaptor, therefore, the ago of the 
teaoher will be taken into account, recognizing that many 
younger teachers dosire to leave teaching for reasons 
other than those that might be influenced by graduate 
education. The marital status of the teacher will also 
be a consideration, since single people may make career 
decisions according to somewhat different value systems 
than married people. A third type of distinction sepa- 
rates elementary teaohers from junior high and senior high 
classroom teachers. In addition, all olassroom teaohers 
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will be distinguished from special teachers and school 
supervision. The purpose served by these controls is to 
ascertain the relationship between educational attainment 
and career intentions in a variety of commonplace contexts, 
and to determine whether one particular factor or another 
serves to accentuate the causal relationship. Different 
groupings of age and other classes of factors will be con- 
structed to ascertain whether the vray that the information 
is assembled influences the results. Groups will be retained 
for analysis only v/here results suggested before the grouping 
were not changed. It will be interesting to compare the 
relationship between educational attainment and career 
intention in the case of classroom teachers and in the case 
of non-classroom educators. Supposedly the latter, higher- 
status group has been more rewarded for professional 
investments such as graduate education and would therefore 
bo less inclined to change jobs. 

2. Educational attainment will be cross-tabulated 
against a second dependent variable in the fifth chapter. 

In this analysis the dependent variable is more specifics 
in regard to the career intentions of the respondents. 

Certain classroom teachers indicated a desire to seek 
higher level positions within the schools, other teachers 
indicated a desire to leave public school teaohing all 
together. The influence of level of educational attain- 
ment will be ascertained for each expressed direction of 
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change, for each intention has different organizational 
as well as career implications* 

The system of controls outlined for Chapter 4 will 
not be repeated in this second phase of the analysis of 
the Institute Data. Instead the simplified group^ suggested 

f 

by the results obtained in Chapter 4 will be utilized* 

Where certain controls did not produce discriminating 

results they will not be repeated* 

$ 

3* A different type of dependent variable is analyzed 
in Chapter 6# Here the extent of the teacher's actual job- 
jumping history is related to his level of educational 

attainment* Previous chapters, in contrast, were concerned 

« * 

with career switching intentions* The results from Chapter 6 
may serve to validate to some degree the results obtained 
from the more subjective indicators of job mobility of the 
previous chapters* 

4* in Chapter 7 the primary factor, Educational attain- 
ment, is elaborated upon* Three different social background 
factors were cross-tabulated against education ^ attainment 
in order to ascertain if teachers of certain types of back- 
grounds were more inclined to attain higher levels of edu- 
cation than teachers with different background characteris- 
tics* The purpose of this series of cross-tabulations is 
to examine the possibility that "education" masks other 
characteristics and that it is therefore spurously corre- 
lated with the dependent variables* 
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5, The fifth of the analytical chapters involving 
the Institute data (Chapter 8) will he devoted to seeking 
explanations for the results reported in Chapter 4, Social 
background factors, including those used in Chapter 7, 
will be used to specify results in tabulations of the 
primary faotors, The purpose is to ascertain the influence, 
if any, of social class experiences upon career decisions, 

The influence of present day reference groups will be ap- 
praised, for example, by utilizing a faotor suoh as the 
irtensity of relationships with teacher associations, 

6, The Postoensal data will be utilized in the sixth 
and last of the analytical chapters (chapter 9)* Here 
the dependent variable will take the form of aotual 
career ohanges in contrast to the attitudinal effeots of 
di8satlsfaotion with the teaching Job discussed in earlier 
ohapters, The first seotlons of this chapter will aim towards 
exploring the funotion of education in respeot to ohanges 

in the employment status of teachers over the two-year 
period, Movement out of the labor market is espeoially 
identified with young female teaohers, The influence of 
advanced education upon women abandoning professional 
careers for domestio careers will be considered in this 
phase of the analysis, 

7, The last seotlon of the Postoensal chapter will 
consider teaoher Job change .over the long-run, namely 
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the professional life of the teacher. The immediate pur- 
pose here is to ascertain to what degree level of ad- 
vanced education is associated with actual job mobility. 

The Postcensa. 1 data contains an added feature ("no degree") 
in respect to educational attainment. Teachers from the 
Institute sample data possessed at least bachelor's degrees. 
Many of the teachers from the Postcensal set of data 
lacked the bachelor's degree. 

8* The tenth chapter summarizes the findings obtained 
from the data. Conclusions are drawn from this information. 

9* Policy implications will be cautiously raised in 
the final chapter, which draws in part from the conclusions 
of the analytical material. Here the research results will 
be viewed in respect to existing educational policies to 
train, recruit and retain a stable and effective teaching 
force in the public schools of the country. 
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Chapter IV 



TEACHERS WHO WANT "OUT" FROM TEACHING: 
THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
AND OTHER FACTORS 



Many aspiring teachers, while still In oollege, 
change their minds about embarking upon a teaohing career. 
Also, many students who had not considered teaching upon 
entering oollege have oome to antiolpate a teaching 
oareer. Because considerable data Is available on the 
effeot of undergraduate education upon career aspirations, 
it Is surprising to find so little available Information on 
how the work situation and part-time graduate education 
influence deolslons to change careers. Undergraduate car- 
eer decisions have considerable significance to the under- 
graduate but little immediate effect on the public school 
systeai No doubt, empirical data of this type contributes 
to knowledge of educational psychology. 
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Yet with the Inservice teacher decisions to make 
oareer changes also have considerable effect on the in- 
dividual, perhaps an even greater effect from a "personal 
finance" point of view. Such decisions may also affect 
the quality of the educational prooess. Thus the need for 
empirical data is, at least, Just as great for teachers as 
for student teachers. Such data not only contribute to 
occupational psychology but also influence public policy 
concerning the administration of the teaching force in such 
areas as selection, assignment and professional development 
of teachers. 

These are the reasons why the author has placed em- 
phasis on "i empirical data presented in this and suc- 
ceeding chapters. In discussions of results, information 
obtained from the data will be related to previous discussions. 
The results of other studies will also be interjected at the 
appropriate points . 

Two previously discussed characteristics of this study 
dictate the structure of the analysis. It was decided that 
a number of control and explanatory variables should be in- 
troduced to avoid over-simplification. Six different factors 
will be related in this chapter. alone. The exploratory 
nature of the study necessitates numerous divisions of each 
of the factors so that different groupings and combinations 
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may be tested. Age, for example, Is Initially grouped Into 
six sections but Is eventually reduced to two. 

More than 1,000 computer output tables were condensed 
Into 60 working tables each with 12 variations. This does 
not Include the simple frequency distributions used In In- 
troductory discussions. From these 60 working tables, the 
data presented in this and succeeding chapters were extrac*" 
■ted. 



The Primary Questions 

In this first of five empirical chapters, concerned 
with the career dynamics of Inservice teachers, the primary 
question to be explored Is whether or not data will support 
the assumption of a relationship between teachers’ level 
of education preparation and their intent to leave class- 
room teaching. 

The second question attempts to discriminate among 
the different avenues of change. Not all change can be 
evaluated as contributing to organizational Instability. 
Promotion Is one type of career change made necessary by 
turnover among the ranks of administration as well as by 
the growth needs of school; systems. One would feel fairly 
comfortable In predicting that where a direct relationship 
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1 8 discovered between educational attainment and desire 
to leave teaching, the new career goal would be a higher 
statue position within the eduoatlonal establishment, 
rather than a position outside of public education. This 
possibility will be explored* 

The Sequence of Examination of The Data 

1. The discussion of the data will start with a descrip- 
tion of the form and results of measurement of each of the 
six factors utilized In the analysis. Also included In this 
section of the chapter will be discussion of the rationale 
used to condense the data. It is hoped that the reader will 
find this elementary dlsousslon helpful In viewing the 

more complex data that follow, 

2. Age is an especially important factor because, more 
so than any of the other independent variables. It Inter- 
relates with other variables. Data on levels of education, 
for example, are particularly influenced by age. Age is also 
a factor in clarifying the meaning of the proportion of 
teachers, both male and female, who are married rather than 
single. This Is why the first analyses will concern the re- 
lationship of age to each' of the other five factors under 
consideration. This introductory form of analysis will be 
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found useful In the discussions of the wore complex forms 
of analysis. 

3. Data will then be presented on the first of the 

primary purposes of the study: the relationship of level 

of educational attainment to the desire to turn away from 
the practice of teaching. 

4. The second primary purpose, a differential analysis 
of the intended direction of change in respect to educational 
attainment, will be undertaken at this stage of the overall 
discussion. 

5. A summary of the results will highlight the impor- 
tant findings. The relationship of the findings of this study 
to findings of other relevant studies will also be inter- 
jected in this phase of the discussion. 

6. The ohapter will conclude with a review of questions 
raised by the data which will either be clarified in future 
ohapters or which will be left for future investigators. 

The Various Factors 



Sex and Marita l Statu s t Table 4.1 serves the dual 
function of providing not only information about the sex 
and marital status composition of the Teacher's College 
(Institute) sample of teachers, but also about frequency 
distributions for each of the other factors to be discussed. 
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Table 4,1 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF RELEVANT TEACHER 
CHARACTERISTICS BY SEX, AND BY SEX-MARITAL STATUS 



Teacher 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Characteristic 


Single 


Marrlec 


Single 


! Marrlec 


Assignment : 














Element. CRT 


13 


53 


22 


11 


46 


60 


Junior H. CRT 


21 


12 


22 


21 


12 


13 


Senior H , CRT 


32 


12 


41 


31 


16 


8 


Non-Cl.Rm.T'i 


34 


24 


14 


3? 


26 


19 


totals l 


100 


100 


100 


i 100 


10(> 


! 100 


n 


531 


881 


40 


1 392 


379 


: 404 


Age: 

24 and less 


5 


20 


22 


2 


29 


j 14 


25 to 29 


17 


17 


27 


16 


21 


1? 


30 to 34 


25 


12 


25 


24 


16 | 


1 io 


35 to 44 


33 


20 


25 


35 


12 : 


! 27 


45 to 54 


15 


22 


1 | 


17 


15 


1 25 


55 and more 


5 


__9_ ! 


_.o | 


5 


8 • 


7 


totalG o 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


. 100 


n 


530 ___ 


860 


88 


89 


378 : 


1 405 


Educational 














Atte inment : 














Bachelors 


n 


37 


20 


8 


38 ; 


37 


Bachelors + 


13 


17 


21 


10 


13 


21 


Masters 


25 


25 


18 


27 


25 ' 


25 


Masters + 


51 


21 


41 


53 


25 


17 


totals & 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


- 504 


803 


90 


409 


392 1 


410 


Career 














Intentions : 














Remain in jot 


56 


83 


53 


56 


76 


87 


Change Job 


44 


— 1 1 - 


47 


44 


24 1 


A3 


totals i 


100 


100 


100 , 


100 


100 , 


, 100 


n 


L 515 


842 


90 ! 


394 


380 


404 


Type Of Career 














Change Desired: 














Remain in jot 


54 


82 


52 


54 


76 


86 


Promotion 


26 


7 


19 | 


28 


9 


5 


Leave Educat. 


20 


11 


29 __ 


18 


16 


8 


totals i 


100 


100 


100 


Ulu 


100 ' 


! 100 


n 


520 


841 


89 


398 


378 ! 


406 
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Many studies of career change control for sex. How- 
ever, relatively few consider the (statistical) effects 
of marital status on these changes, There Is much to 
suggest that the latter distinction is aDmost as important 
as the former, at least In the case of the olaasroom teacher. 
Looking first at eduoatlonal attainment, It Is seen that 
little variation Is apparent in the proportion of males 
and females with master's degrees. When marital status 
is differentiated, however, a significant degree of vari- 
ation Is Indicated, which Is not explainable by age. Even 
where control for sex alone does produce a variance, as In 
the case of bachelor's plus, it is found that control for 
both sex and marital status produces an even great range 
of variation in the percentages. 

The usefulness of incorporating both sex and marital 
status Is also demonstrated by the variations of the per- 
centages in other factors. The distribution of the ages 
of single males does not follow the normal curve pattern 
Indicated for all males. There are also differences In 
the pattern of the frequency distributions for age in 
respect to the female teachers. The importance of the 
sex-marltal control Is also supported by the assignment 
and career factors , All further analyses based on the 
Institute sample will refleot control for sex-marltal 
status rather than sex alone. We may call this an 
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"accommodation index," 

The sex-marital control also has its disadvantages, 
the most obvious of which is the small size of the single-male 
grouping. However, it is felt that this weakness stems 
from the inadequate size of the whole sample. Future stud- 
ies of this type might also find sex-marital control useful 

and be better able to establish a sample size to accommodate 
the procedure. 

Assignment : Four classes of assignment are indicated, 

three of which are the classroom teachers with whom this study 
is primarily concerned. The fourth class, including special 
teachers, supervisors, principals and guidance counselors, 
will be excluded from further consideration in this chapter. 
Unfortunately, this means that the size of the sample will 
be reduced by about 28 %. However, this will not substan- 
tially subvert the intention in undertaking the study. All 
four sex-marital groups are reduced but the reductions 
are not crippling. A gain is realized in that the various 
groups contain only classroom teachers with whom the study 
is primarily concerned. The reason why this (non-classroom) 
group was included at all in a study concerned with classroom 
teachers is that it will contribute to a fuller understanding 
of the questions under investigation in the next chapter. 

The traditional dominance of the elementary class- 
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room by females and of the high school classroom by males 
is evident. However, there is a sizable proportion of 
single men in elementary classrooms and of single women 
in high school classrooms. This prompts the question of 
whether this Invasion of offices traditionally held by 
the opposite sex, with the difference In educational 
attainment so Implied, might influence the desire for 
career ohange. 

Age: The characteristics cf the various distributions 

of age were discussed in connection with the sex-marital 
status factor: thus, the decisions made in the process of 

condensing age factors can now be explained » Each table is 
made up of only four cells, because both the age factor and 
the educational attainment factor are dichotomized. In the 
working tables, however, age was divided six ways and educa- 
tion was divided four ways, resulting in rather cumbersome 
tables of 16 cells. More significantly , many of the cells 
of even some of the largest groups of teachers were de- 
ficient in numbers. More than half of the cells of the 
work table on single female elementary teachers, for ex- 
ample, contained zero percentages. 

For these reasons 11 additional work tables were con- 
structed for each of the different types of teachers in or- 
der to arrive at a simplified table without sacrificing 
the Informational aspects of the original chart. Addressing 
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the age factor alone, a four-way breakdown was first tried 
and then two different two-way breakdowns. It was found 
that the four-way division was still too diffuse. A com- 
parison of the two-way age breakdowns, to 34 - 35 and more 
and to 29 - 30 and, more , indicated that the latter method 
for presenting the age of the teachers gave both a ure 
reasonable division of the numbers of teachers falling into 
each cell and also represented a natural break in respect 
to the pattern~Of the information yielded by the various cells. 

Educational Attainment: It would be desirable to retain 

this factor, the primary Independent variable of the study, 
with all the four classifications initially established. 
However, the paucity of certain cell populations, as dis- 
cussed above in respect to age, also suggests that educational 
attainment be condensed. For this reason three different 
dichotomies were tested: bachelor's - all others: all 

bachelor's - all master's: and degree holders - degree holders 

with one or more additional years, the conventional breakdown, 
all bachelor's - all master's, emerged as the preferred method 
for measuring educational attainment with minimum distortion. 

Career Intentions; An examination of the data in 
Table 4-.1 serves to provide several clues as to what rela- 
tionships may be important in the oross tabulations to follow. 
Single males desire to leave teaching more no than teachers 
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from any other of the four sex-marital groupings. Harried 
males come a close second. It will be interesting to see to 
what extent educational attainment relates to this apparent 
show of dissatisfaction with teaching. It will also be in- 
teresting to see if married males who want change are in- 
terested in leaving teaching or obtaining better Jobs in 
education, in contrast to single males. It would not be 
illogical to predict that married males with greater finan- 
cial requirement want ’'out” while the single males want "up. 11 

As for the females who want to change their careers, it 
is not surprising to find this desire strongest among the 
single women. In contrast to the males, one would assume 
that for this group change means "out." While more than 
twice the proportion of males want to leave teaching than 
females, the Importance of the desire for change among the 
females should not be underestimated. For one, there are 
more women in teaching than men. Secondly, the numbers of 
teachers in the public schools are so large thAt a change 
of 2 to 3 % in the proportion of those who leave teaching 
has considerable effect on the problem of keeping the na- 
tion’s classrooms staffed. 

Direction of Intended Chang e : The data for male tea- 

chers is more revealing with this second dependent variable 
than was the case for desire to change Jobs. Qualitatively, 
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the desire to leave the profession appears to show greater 
dissatisfaction than the doslre for Job change within the 
profession. Also, as will be discussed later, the impli- 
cations of wanting "out" are considerably different than 
wanting "up,' 1 The data themselves are also revealing when 
sex-mar),tal status is compared. Higher proportions of cingle 
males wish to leave public education than aspire for promo- 
tion. The opposite is true for married males. Single fe- 
males, too, tend to prefer exiting from teaching rather than 
aspiring for advancement. One might suspect that those with 
higher levels of educational attainment primarily aspire 
for promotions and that those teachers who want to turn their 
backs on the profession for which they were educated will be 
primarily those with lovrer levels of eduoatlonal attainment. 

The Significance of Age As A Control Paotor 

The influence of age upon educational attainment and 
the career faotors is indicated in Table 4.2. 

Attention io direoted first to the variation in patterns 
of age according to eex-marltal status. A comparison of male 
and female single teaohers in the sample indicates that the 
males maintain fairly uniform proportions In eaoh age group 
below 45, after uhioh they practically disappear. The number of 
tingle female teaohers deoreases almost by half up to the 
age of 34, beyond whloh the proportions in the various age 
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Table 4.2 



AGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SEX-MARITAL STATUS, BY 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, AND BY CAREER CHANGE DESIRED 



t/4 U M A ^ A 1 



Age Distribution 


Educational 

Attainment 


Career Chango Doslrod 


Ago Group 


Percent 


» 


B+ 


i'i 


IW 


"Up" In 
Rvlno'n 


"Out r, of 
Eduo hi 


"Up" & 
"Out" 


3Tn^lo^TaIeT"' 

24 and less 

25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 

55 and more 


21 

2? , 
25 | 
25 i 
2 
0 


67 

28 

5 

0 

0 

0 












5 

48 

32 

16 

0 

0 


31 

25 

25 

13 i 
0 

0 1 


3 ! 
17 ! 

31 ; 

,4? •! 

1 y : 
1 0 • 


f^h(, 

(42) I'i 


(43) , 5 ( 
(42)261 


19) 63 
24) 58 
22) 32 
22) 41 
(2) 0 
0 - 


total i 
n 


100 

89 


.00 

18 


LOO ,100 j 
119 s 16 


100 

3C 


20 

85 _ 


30 

85 _ 


'k? 

89 . 


Marri ed -rial, a : 

24 and less 

25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 

55 and noi^e i 


2 

16 

25 

35 

1? 


12 

53 

30 

3 

0 

3 


6 

22 

26 

24 

20 

2 


1 

17 

35 

31 

13 

3 


i 

° • 
8 j; 

20 ;i 

fa ii 

22 j| 


ps ) 39 

V , 

l (3 % 

- - - J 


(75) 24 

(30^ 

l - * ' 


(8) 50 
,64) 64 
95) 52 
'135)50 

[68) 9 

19) 10 


total 54 

n 


106 ; 

405 


foo 

34 


LOO :100 
46 ;io9 


100 

216 


28 

384 


^nor 

384 


w 

. 389„ 

108) 2 1 
79) 2J 
,59) 4f 
46) 3! 

55) 7 

31) 0 


Sitvrie-Fenale 

24 and less 

25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 

55 and more 


29 

20 

15 

\l 

9 


64 

18 

6 

2 

6 

4 


18 

34 

18 

6 

12 

12 


7 

31 

20 

18 

13 

10 


2 

7 

23 

26 

30 

111 


r°« 

(196) 

1 9 


(194) 

15 

(194) 

16 


total * 
n 


100 

390 


100 

146 


100, 100 
49! -93 


lOOij 

96 


8 

-39-0 


15 
. 390 


24 

-578 


Married-Female 
2k and less 
25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 and more 


14 

1? 

10 
28 
25 
7 - 


31 

23 

8 

20 

15 

2 


4 

12 

9 

30 

37 

8 


5 

17 

13 

32 

25 

8 


1 

? 

10} 

36! 

32 

AT 


1(122) 

1 (274) 
5 


(122) 

11 

(274) 

6 


57) 21 
,68) 18 
40) 38 
111)13 
102) 7 
27) 4 
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n 
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100 
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100. 1001 00 1: 
86‘ 1021 fall 


1 6 

1 - 406 


tT I 
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categories are fairly uniform. 

The age pattern for the married teaohers differs from 
that of their single counterparts. Married males entered 
the three school systems Included In the Institute sample 
In increasingly larger proportions up to the 2$i Included 
In the 30-to-34 age category. The proportions of married 
males decreases sharply In the higher age groupings, reco- 
gnizing that the groupings are larger at this end of the 
scale. The heavy Influx of married males up. to age 34 Is 
not explained by decreases in the single males sinoe such 
decreases are not indicated. Perhaps many married male^, 
like married females, enter or reenter teaching at middle 
age. The age distribution of married females, below age 
35» le more regular than that of the other teaohers ex** 
oept for 8 Ingle males. They reaoh a low of 10£ by the 
30-to-34 age category, after which their proportions build 
up slightly in oontrast to tho single female teaohers. 

One would expeot to find that the higher the age the 
higher the level of education of the teacher, except for 
the faot that today younger people are better educated than 
yester-years young people. The overall pattern Indicated 
is one of more eduoatlon with age for male teachers both 
single and married. Married males, however, tend to possess 
a generally higher level of education than single males, 
indicated by the faot that In the sample 53< of the married 
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males had gone at least one year beyond their master's 
degree. Cnly 41^5 of the single males had attained the 
same level of education. The opposite relationship holds 
for the female teachers i 2 5# of the single females reached 
the master's plus level while only 1?# of the married 
females obtained the same amount of education. 

Age is directly related to educational attainment 
for the female teachers, as with males. However, the 
young single females in the sample have less graduate 
education than the young single nr-.les. As might bo sus- 
pected many married female teachers reach the higher levels 
of educational attainment after the age of 35 in contrast 
to single females, many of whom received graduate degrees 
earlier in life. 

Age has been used above to discern patterns of educa- 
tional attainment in the sample according to age grouping. 
The same type of analysis can be made in respect to the 
dependent variable, career change. Table 4.2 indicates 
the proportion of the various groups of teachers desiring 
to climb up the career ladder in education as well as those 
wanting to leave the field entirely. The third column 
under "Career Change Desired" Includes both groups, those 
wanting "up" as well as those wanting "out." Both groups 
share the distinction of wanting to leave the classroom. 
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teaching, a profession in itgelf. 

The indicator of career change that will be utilized 
in this chapter is the last one discussed, the proportion 
of class room teachers who want to leave teaching. The 
more specific version of career change will be used in 
the chapters that follow. Most of the single males who want 
ohange occur in the youn.gost ago bracket. The next older 
age bracket contains the highest proportion of married 
males in the first four age brackets who also want change. 

The largest proportions of females wanting change occur 
in the 30 -to- 3 ^ age bracket for both married and single 
teachers. 

The figures regarding the single teachers are inter- 
esting since they imply that significant proportions of 
older single teachers are interested in leaving their 
jobs. Teacher turnover studies emphasize the high rate 
of turnover of young single teachers in their first throe 
years of service,^- the implication being that single 
female teachers are inclined toward job stability after 
their probationary period* The data from this sample 
suggests a much longer period of potential job instability, 
not only for this type of teacher but for the others as well. 

Age is also important in resject to the direction 
("up" or •’out") of desired change. One would anticipate 
that teachers with little experience wanting career change 

*W.W. Charters, Jr. ."Survival In The Profession, A 
Criterion por selecting Teaoher Trainees", Journal O f 
Te&oher Education , ({September, 1956), p. 253 . 
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had discovered that they were miscast and would be in- 
terested in leaving the profession altogether* In contrast, 
ones a teacher had accumulated considerable service, one 
might suspect that the motivation for wanting to exit from 
teaching would be to climb the promotional ladder into 
specialist or administrative type jobs* 

The proportions of teachers indicating a preferred di- 
rection of career change are somewhat in conflict with these 
commonly held assumptions, according to the figures in 
Table 4.2, The majority of the younger single male teachers, 
some J5%> do want "out" rather than "up." Dut, this is 
also true for the older single males. 

The direction of desired career change is different for 
most of the married males wanting change compared to single 
males. The married teachers, regardless of age category 
are more inclined for promotion "up" than for termination. 
Like the single males, the younger, as well as the older, 
teaoherB uniformly express a particular preference. 

• Female teachers have the same pattern of preference 
for career change as the single malesi "out." However, 
it must be pointed out that, in general, relatively small 
proportions of females want career change of any direction, 
whether they are young or middle-aged, single or married. 

It is interesting that among the married females there is 
more similarity to men in the proportions wanting "up" and 
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•'out" than is the case for the single female teachers, 
taking age into consideration. 

The proportion of teachers at various levels of educa- 
tional attainment and the proportion of teachers wanting 
to leave teaching, the two primary factors of this study, 
have been subject to a first cursory examination. 

In looking at variations in educational attainment while 
holding age, sex, and marital status constant, and disre- 
garding career intentions, we can conclude that patterned 
differences do exist in respect to age and sex-marital 
status, in respect to ago, larger proportions of graduate 
degree holders exist in the age brackets 30-to-44 years than 
in the lower age brackets. With sex-marital status. single 
malo and single ■ female teachers tend to contain larger pro- 
portions of more educated teachers in the lower age brackets 
than is the case for the married teachers. There is much 
to suggest that in the more thorough analyses to follow, 
age, sex, and marital status should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

The same type of conclusions can be dvawn from examina- 
tion of the variations in career change while holding age, 
sex and marital status constant, disregarding educational 
attainment. Patterned differences are evident in Table 4.2 
with respeot to age and sex-marital status. Considering 
age first, the highest proportions of teachers wanting to 
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leave teaching occurs in the 30 to 34 age bracket among the 
female teachers and among the lower age brackets of the 
male teachers. 

A_More T horough Look At Educational Attainment and Desired 
Career Change “ 

An overview of the proportions of classroom teachers 
desiring career change according to their highest level 
of formal education is given in Table 4 . 3 , This will be 
the starting point from which the effects of education 
on career change will be examined in more detail, in the 
context of results from other studies. 

T able 4.3 

PROPORTIONS OF MALE CLASSROOM TEACHERS DESIRING 
TO CHANGE THEIR CAREERS ACCORDING TO THEIR LEVEL 
OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY SEX-MARITAL STATUS 
AND BY AGE (INCLUDES ALL TEACHING LEVELS) 



Level Of Ed. 


Single 


- Male 


Married 


i - Male 


Attainment 


TO 29 


30 * Up^ 


To 29 


30 tUp 


Bachelors 


(1?) ?1 


»> 0 


»?> 6 5 


< S >50 


Bachelors + 


< 6? 


50 


UO) 6o 


( 21)48 


Rasters 


( 5 ) 70 


6) 33 


U 5 ) 53 


(51)35 


Easters + 


( 6 ) 33 


'»> 33 


(11) 91 | 


| ll2 >52 


All Levels 


( 39 ) 54 


r) 35 


( 53 ) 66 | 


192)47 
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Looking at the percentages of single male teachers 
wanting career change , one observes a decrease in the 
proportions desiring change as level of education increases, 
especially when bachelor's holders are compared with all 
those teachers with more education, a common comparison. 

But the numbers of single male teachers in each cell are 
perhaps too small to yield conclusive information. For 
this reason, the other three sex-marital groupings will 
be given major attention. Both an indirect and a direct 
relation between education and desire for career change 
are indicated for married male teachers regardless of age 
group. The lower three lovels of educational attainment, 
bachelor's, bachelor's plus, and master's, with decreas- 
ing percentages of teachers desiring change, suggest a 
holding influence which may predispose the more educated 
teacher in these categories to stay in teaching. The 
greatly increased proportions desiring change at the mas- 
ter's plus level, however, implies the existence of moti- 
vating factors which increasingly alienate the teacher 
from his job. sinco tho largest numbers of married male 
teachers possess at least a master's degree and since the 
degree of change in the percentages is greatest with master's 
degree holders, those results are given particular emphasis. 
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T able 4.4 

PROPORTIONS OF FEMALE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO CHANGE THEIR CAREERS ACCORDING 
TO THEIR LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT BY 
SEX-MARITAL STATUS AND BY AGE (INCLUDES ALL 
TEACHING LEVELS ) 



Level Of Ed. 


Single- 


■Female 


Married 


-Female 


Attainment 


To 29 


30 &Up 


"To~29 


3CfXUp 


Bachelors 


(ToT)^ 


72 T )” 9 


(Tffiir 


(?o7T 


Baohelors + 


(23) 17 


( 18 ) o 


( 12 ) 8 


(51)16 


Masters 


(32) 9 


CM 


(21) 24 


< 62 ) 13 


Masters + 


< 5) 20 


(40) 30 


< 5) 20 


(41) 14 


All Levels 


(161) 22 


( 120) 22 


(113) 1 7< 





The proportions of single female teachers wanting 
career change vary considerably depending upon age group* 
The younger teachers appear to be less interested in career 
change the higher their level of education, with the excep- 
tion of the master's plus group which comprised only 3# 
of the 161 teachers involved. Table 4.4 indicates the 
reverse relationship with the older group of single female 
teachers. Among the top three levels of education, the 
higher the level, the greater the proportion of teachers 
wanting career change. The percentage changes, from 0 
for bachelor's plus to 30 for master's plus, appear par- 
ticularly noteworthy in respect to the relation between 
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education and career change since they include 83# of the 
teachers involved. 

The relationship between educational attainment and 
desire for career change is rather more difficult to dis- 
cern for the married female teachers than for the single 
females. The pattern for the younger group is one of 
decreasing interest in career change with increased edu- 
cation when only the two bachelor's categories are com- 
pared i 1?# for bachelor's and 8# for bachelor's plus. 

The 6ame tendency appears when the two higher educational 
levels are compared i 24# for master's and 20# for master's 
plus. On the other hand a cursory comparison of both 
bachelor's with both master's categories does suggest a 
direct relation between the two variables. In the more 
detailed analyses to follow statistics on the educational 
factor will be dichotomized into "all bachelor's" end "all 
master's" categories. 

With the older married female teachers, a direct re- 
lation i 8 discorned between educational attainment and 
desire for career change when those teachers v/ith bachelor's 
degrees are compared with those, possessing one additional 
year of graduate credits. Seven percent of the bachelor's 
and more than twice as many of the bachelor's plus category, 
16#, desire change. These two levels of education involve 
52# of the married female teachers. 
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from the foregoing preliminary discussion, it would 
appear that a pattern is discernible suggesting a rela- 
tions)! ip between the educational attainment of teachers 
and their desire for career change. This finding is not 
a remote phenomenon but involves the bulk of the teachers 
in the sample. In the section which follows all factors 
so far introduced will be brought into the cross-tabulations 
and the results will be discussed in respect to the findings 
of other studios. 

How important. A Factor is Educational Attainment Among 
Teachers Desiring Career Change? 

A number of studies have been designed to identify 
factors which significantly influence the tendency of 
public school teachers to bo dissatisfied with or leave 
their jobs. It is not surprising to find that several of 
these studies did consider teacher education as a possible 
influence. They did not, however, conclude that the 
teacher's educational preparation was important. One 
study of the "future teaching plans of teacherc"i a 
dependent variable quite similar to that used in this 
chapter, did factor in the number of graduate credits 
earned, No significant relationship was found between 
the teachers educational attainment and his plans to 

p 

continue his career* however seme trends were suggested. 

^W.S.Kason, The Beginning Teach er (wash.,D.C.t 
U.b. Government Printing Office, lybiT, p. 80, 

% 
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Another study of the effect of school principals 
upon the morale of teachers took the educational prepara- 
tion of the teachers into account. 3 This study is of 
relevance here because of itc finding that one 
reason why teachers leave their jobs is dissatisfaction 
with their principal. Yet no connection was uncovered 
between level of education of the teacher and job dissat- 
isfaction of this type. This is typical of the fe^ studies 
factoring educational attainment! practically all find 
education of no influence on morale, job satisfactions, 
career plans or outright job change. 

The one exception is a government study focusing upon 
the career orientations of regular beginning school teachers. ^ 
The expectation was that the ''best” prepared teachers are 
also the most committed. Considerable importance was 
attached to this expectation. "If a relationship is not 
found here , there would be an indication of a gross mal- 
functioning of the societal process of allocation to occu- 
pations."^ The results indicated in Table 4.5 tend to 

3m. j. Silverman, "Principals - What Are You Doing' To 
Teacher Morale?," Educational Administrati o n And Sup er vls - 
i €>h 43 (April 1957) 

4 

W. b. Mason, Op. cit. 

5 

W.S. Mason, Op. 




cit. 
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substantiate the Government researcher's expectations. 

Table h.5 

PERCENTAGE OP BEGINNING TEACHERS INTENDING . 

TO LEAVE TEACHING WITHIN 5 YEARS ACCORDING 
TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 5 



Highest 

Education 

Completed 


Sex 


Male 


Female 


No Bachelor* 


ijn'Ts 


7 


Bachelors 


(1295) 28 


(2856) 7Q 


Bachelors + 


( 861 ) 24 


( 706) 54 


Masters 


( 2)1) , 6 


C 116) 58 



V/hile the anticipated effects were found when degree 
holders alone were compared (except in the category of 
females with the master's degrees), such was not the case 
when non-degree holders were compared to those holding 
bachelor's degrees. In this nationwide sample of teachers, 
16$ lacked the bachelor's degree. This non-degree group 
was described as, "being somewhat mere positively oriented 
teaching than one would expect."? 

The results obtained in the detailed analyses that 
follow may suggest that where sex alone is used in analyses 
of educational attainment relative to career change that 
patterns of behavior contrary to the researcher's expecta- 
tions may be obscured. 

6w. S. Nason, Op. Clt. , p. 110. ~ 

?W . S. Nason, Op. Cit., p, 116. 
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The Career Intentions of Single Kale Teachers i Although 
the numbers of single male teachers in the sample are too 
small to enable the drawing of solid conclusions from the 
data, it is worthwhile to peruse the percentages of those 
groups of teachers who want career change* (See Summary 
Table, Appendix A) Even small bits of information may be 
valuable when they concern a group cf teachers whose personnel 
characteristics differ considerably from the other groups. 
Junior high school teachers (Table 4,6) are singled out first 
because of the uniformity of results across the two age 
groupings; and because junior high school teachers have an 
ambiguous status, falling between the elementary school 
teachers whose ranks are dominated by women (and whose 
emphasis is upon child development) and high school teachers 
who are traditionally interested in subject matter. In- 
terestingly enough, junior high teachers are not commonly 
identified as such in studies of career patterns. They 
are usually merged with the high school teachers if, indeed, 
any distinction is made regarding assignment level. 

The younger elementary teachers and the older high 
school teachers of the sample seem more inclined to change 
careers if they possess master's degrees than if they have 
lesser levels of educational attainment. However, the 
numbers involved do not lend significance to the results. 
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Table 4.6 



PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE MALE TEACHERS DESIRING 
CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT, BY TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



Assignment 

Level 


Educat 'al 
Attaln'nt 


Age Group 


To 29 
— ■ 


30 4 Up 


All 


Elementary 
Class R'm Tr 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 7)71 
|( 3)100 


i Sj'g 


( 9) 78 
(ID 73 


Junior High 
Class R'm Tr 


Bachelors 

Masters 


1 j 1 ^? 62 

| ( 2 )ioo 


< 3) g 


(15) 60 
( 5) 80 


Senior High 
Class R'm Tr, 


Bachelors 

Masters 


ill! ll 

i 


< 3) 0 

(19) 16 


( 9) 55 
(27) 19 



With the junior high teachers, even with low numbers, the 
consistency across age groups attaches some credibility 
to the results suggesting, at least, that these results 
might be kept In mind while discussing the other category 
of male teachers. 

The Career Intentions of Harried Male Teachers: Mar- 

ried male teachers have been cited as being particularly prone 
to abandon their teaching careers because of their difficulty 
In supporting a family on a teacher's salary. This situation 
Is becoming less important, as a factor explaining career 
change ,ln this period of upward salary adjustments for tea- 
chers, especially for unionized urban teachers. The sample 
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of 245 married male classroom teachers (Table 4.7) in 
this study is numerically large enough to permit reasonable 
conclusions to be drawn. 

Table 4,7 

PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED MALE TEACHERS DESIRING 
CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT, BY TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



Assignment 

Level 


Eduoat 'al ! 
Attain’nt ( 


Age Group 


To 29 


30 & Upj 


All 


Slementary 
Class R'm Ti 


Bachelors 
Masters | 


! v 71 
' 5J 100 

- _ _ - . 


(To ) $ 
(2D 86j 


( 17 ) 
(26) 88 


lunior High 
Class R'm Tr, 


" 1 

t 

Bachelors 
Masters . j 


UO) “ 


( 8) A 

( 52 ) 5J1 

J j 


(20) c 0 

(62) l ° 6 


Senior High 
Class R'm Tr 


1 

Bachelor^ 
Masters 1 


|Wf S. 


(ID J 
(90) it 

— — -zri 


( 19 ) <3 

(101) y 5 



The fewest married male teachers are found in 
the elementary school rlassroom. This finding may be 
relevant to the extremely high proportions of these 
teachers who want to change their careers regardless of 
their age or level of educational attainment. This desire 
is strongest among the master's degree holders, 88 % 
of whom want career change compared to 65 % for the less 
educated elementary, married male teachers. 

While the junior high teachers are not so strongly in- 
clined toward career change as the elementary teachers, 
they too follow the pattern of increased interest in career 
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change among the more educated teachers, regardless of age. 

Several consistencies are evident among male junior x 
teachers regardless of marital status (Tables 4,6 and 4,7). 

The most significant consistency is, of course, that higher 
levels of education are identified with increased desire 
for career change, in addition, change is desired by 
larger proportions of the younger teachers than older tea- 
chers regardless of their education. 

Education appears to be much less of a negative factor 
in respect to senior high school teachers than among teachers 
at other assignment-levels. Indeed, the opposite relationship 
prevails among the 101 older senior high teachers in Table 
4,7* The fact that of those who hold bachelor's degrees 
— but only 33 % of the holders of master's degrees — desire 
career change suggests (at least within the Teachers College 
sample) that only among high school teachers over 30 years 
of age may advanced education function as commonly assumed i 
that is, as a "holding" factor influencing career stability. 

Career intentions of Single Female Teachers i Single 
females are generally considered to have more career mobility 
than any other group. Matrimony and motherhood play such 
prominent roles in studies of teacher turnover that a sus- 
pioious investigator cannot help but wonder if these factors 
have not sidetracked consideration of other factors which 
can be influences, such as educational attainment. 
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Another question .arises in respect to the tendency 
of researchers to not distinguish between the career in- 
tentions of single versus married women. Might the career 
intentions of the married woman, numerically the more im- 
portant group in the 3,>ng run, be covered up by the re- 
sponses of their single associates? 

Table 4,8 supports the commonly held assumption about 
the volatile careers of young single fema_e teachers. 

Table 4,8 

PERCENTAGE OP SINGLE FEMALE TEACHERS DESIRING 
CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT, BY TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



Assignment 


Educat 1 al 


! Age Group 


Level 


Attain' nt 


i To 29 


30 t Up 1 


\ All 


Slementary 
Class R ‘ m Tr 


Bachelor: 

Masters 


•88 g 


mru 1 

(36) 25 


pm 23 
j ( 65 ) 30 


Junior High 
Class R'm Tr 


Bachelor: 
, Masters 


fITf 


m~~ 
( ?) £ 


tan 7T 
f 14 ) 29 

1 . ... - 


senior High 
Class R'm Tr, 


13achelors 

Masters 




( 7 ) 

(34) ll 


22 ) is 
f39) \\ 



The largest qubgroup of single female teachers is fcund 
to be the elementary teachers under 30 years of age. It is 
evident that with this group graduate education has career 
holding power. Only 14$ of the master's degree holders want 
to change their careers while 26 $ of the bachelor's degree 
holders are so inclined. It would be useful to take a closer 
look at the statistics concerning the under- 30 , single female 
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group, since so much career literature is concentrating upon 
it. 

Two changes in perspective are incorporated in Table 
4.8a. First, the age category that (in Table 4.8) inoluded 
teachers up to 29 years is divided into two age categories i 
up through 24 years of age, and over 25. This is done in 
order to obtain a younger group of teachers which olosely 
matches the age classification of "beginning teachers" dis- 
cussed in the Jepartment of Education Study of career in- 
8 

tent ions. l’\e second change is in respect to educa- 

tional attainment. The distinction In the supplementary 
table is between teachers with only the bachelor's degrees 
and teachers with at least one additional year of graduate 
education, including those with master's degrees. 

Table 4,8a 

PERCENTAGE OF YOUNG SINGLE FEMALE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
DESIRING CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT, BY TEACHER ASSIGNMENT-LEVEL 



Educational 

Attainment 


Ace Grouo 


24 & Less 


25 to 29 


All 


Bachelor's 

More Than A 
Bachelor's 


(54) 

(12) 8 


05T 20 

(32) 19 


28 

(*4)i 


All 


(66) 26 


Wl— 19 


UI35— 2 7 



S. Mason, Op. Cit. 
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Of the "beginning” elementary teachers in the sam- 
ple (those 24 and under), only a very small preportion of 
those with advanced education are interested in career 
change. This supports the results of the government study 
cited above, However, two characteristics of Table 4,8a 
suggest a less simplistic picture of the career aspirations 
of under-30 single female elementary school teachers. 

There is evidence, as previous studies indicate, of 
a decreased desire for career change as the teacher group 
gets older, due in some measure to the fact that those 
who have wanted to leave have left teaching. However, 
there is heretofore unreported evidence of an increase 
in desire for career change among the older group with 
advanced education. Unfortunately, the statistics do 
not reveal whether those who wish to change are teachers 
who have newly reached higher levels of educational attain- 
ment or teachers who have held advanced credentials for 
some time. The percentages in Table 4.8a also suggest 
that, for the teachers in the sample, the holding power 
of education upon those in their early 20* s diminishes 
by the upper 20' s. Also, many of the younger teachers 
may have left even though they didn’t "desire" change. 

The age group including teachers 25 to 29 produces almost 
equal proportions of teachers wanting career change — 20# 
of the bachelor's degree holders and 19# df the more educated 
of the group. It is now possible to look back to the older 
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(over-30) age group in Table 4.8, and discern a different 
pattern in the relationship between educational attainment 
and desire for career change. Almost twice the proportion 
of more educated single female elementary teachers desire 
job change than do the lesser educated teachers of the same 
type ( 255 $ to 13 #, respectively). 

The results for the single female high school teachers 
are somewhat similar to those indicated above for elementary 
teachers. That is, almost twice the percentage of older, 
more educated teachers want career change compared to the 
lesser educated teachers. Opposite indications are found, 
however, among the junior high teachers. Higher educational 
attainment is related to higher percentages of teachers 
wanting career change ..among the younger, not the older, 
teachers. 

The Career Intentions of Married Female Teachers » It 
has already been emphasized that married female teachers are 
different from single females in respect to the influence of 
age and education on their career intentions. Larger percen- 
tages of married females are identified with teaching in their 
older yearsi this is a major example of one of the great 
changes taking place in the labor force. The data (Table 4.9) 
on elementary classroom teachers suggest the question--may 
advanced education taken while working full time after the 
age of 30 be a significant factor influencing the career 
aspirations of married women? Surprisingly, there is prac- 
tically no information available on this relatively new 
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segment of the labor force. 

The data presented in Table 4.9 is most revealing of 
elementary classroom teachers because of the large numbers 
involved. In contrast, smallness of numbers suggested com- 
bining the data on junior and senior high school teachers. 

Table 4.9 

PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED FEMALE TEACHERS 
DESIRING CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING TO 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY TEACHER 
ASSIGNMENT-LEVEL 



Assignment 


Educational 


Age Group 


Level 


attainment 


to 29 


30 & More 


All 


Elementary 
Class R’m Tr 


Bachelors 
. Masters 


(72)T ^ 
M)\\ 


(92) 
( 60 ) “ 


(164). 2 
( 79 ) \l 


High School 
Class R'm Tr, 


Bachelors 

Masters 


[ 1 §]44 
( 6) 33 


(19) n 
(43) 9 


( 35) 2 6 



Both age groups of elementary teachers yield results that 
suggest that graduate education tends to influence the at- 
titudes of married female elementary teacher towards career 
change. The older (30-and-over ) age group is more important 
because of the larger proportion of teachers included and 
because of the higher educational attainment of many of them. 
Eleven percent of the bachelor * 3 degree holders wish to change 
careers but half again as many of master *s degree holders -- 
some 1 ?# desire to leave teaching. 

Supplementary Table 4.9a indicates other interesting 
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relationships when educational attainment and age are 
refined. 

Table 4,9a 



PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED FEMALE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS DESIRING CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING 
TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Educational 

attainment 



Age Group 



30 to 34 



Bachelors 
Beyond B. 



( 10 ) 0 
(16)38 






All 



35 to44 



(23) 9 
(40)i| 






45 & More 



(18) 6 
(45) 9 



One important indication is the consistency of the di- 
rect relation between the variables even with the finer age 
breakdovm. It is with the group of teachers in their early 
30' s that education is most strongly suggested as a career- 
disrupting factor. Thirty-eight percent of the more highly 
educated teachers of the sample desired career change , as 
opposed to none of the less educated teachers. The two 
older age categories (35-to-44 and 45-up) indicate a general 
tendency toward career stability regardless of the level of 
the teacher* s education. However, the relationship between 
education and desire for career change is still very evident 
in the 35-to-44 age group where twice as many teachers with 
graduate work indicated a desire to leave teaching. 
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Summary and Discussion of Results 

The Introductory sections of this chapter described 
each of factors that were used In the analytical sections 
and told how and why some factors were refined and others 
combined. The results of the analyses appear to have Jus- 
tified this Initial effort, for one of the first conclusions 
that can be drawn Is that investigators of the career pat- 
terns of teachers must seriously oonslder the inclusion 
of such additional factors as age, marital status and as- 
signment-level, as well as sex. 

The results obtained in the analytical sections of this 
major chapter serve to complement and supplement the results 
of the major government study of tho oaroer patterns of be- 
ginning teachers previously discussed. ^ Both studies in- » 
dicate that with certain teachers an inverse relationship 
was found botwoen graduate eduoation and desire for career 
change. This suggests that higher levels of education may 
serve as a holding influence over young female teaohers who 
might otherwise be less oomrattted to teaohlng. The govern- 
ment statistics barely hint that education may also have 
detrimental effeots on tne career aspirations of some of the 
teaohers out this point is not discussed. The present study 
with its wider age distribution and more extensive controls 
lends empirical support to this susplolon t in that with ad- 
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vaneing education we note increased interest, among certain 
married male, single female, and married female elementary 
and Junior high school teaohers, in alternative careers. 

In respeot to female teaohers one has to look to the 
older teachers, not the beginners, to the married teachers 
rather than the single ones, and to the relatively smaller 
groups of Junior high and senior high teaohers, in order to 
dlsoern the groups of female teaohers in whioh education is 
dlreotly related to a desire for career change. Of the 12 
groupings of female teaohers previously discussed, seven of 
them — whioh include of all the female teaohers who 
expressed a desire for oareer ohange — lndioate a direot 
relation between eduoatlcu and oareer ohange. 

The government study indicates a relatively small 
change in desire for career ohange among predominantly younger 
men teachers a h% difference between bachelor's degroe 
holders and those with more than a bachelor's degroe. This 
compares to a 16* difference for beginning female teaohers. 

The present study, however, indicates that when older men, 
many of whom are married, are inoluled in the analysis, then 
a strong relation is suggested between level of educational 
attainment and the proportion of teaohers desiring career 
ohange. In oontrast to the government study, the nature of 
this relationship is patently direot. The data suggest that 
more education influences more potential career disruptions 
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tn all four subgroups of male Junior high teaohers, in three 
out of four subgroups of male elementary teachers, and in 
two out of the four subgroups of male high school teaohers. 

Finally, the government study notes a more pronounced 
intention to leave teaching on the part of female teaohers 
compared to male teachers, regardless of education level. 

The expressed intentions of career change of the wider age- 
span group oovered in the present study are more pronounoed 
among the male teaohers than among the female teachers, 

A seoond general oonolusion that oan now be draw is 
that tho level of educational attainment of the teacher, at 
lea9t in this sample, is of major Importance in the oareer 
decisions of public school teaohers. This conclusion deems 
n inadequate” the common praotioe of neglecting the factor 
of educational attainment in studies of the career patterns 
of teachers. It also serves to raise a question about the 
several studies in whloh education was considered but found 
to be of little consequence. One possible explanation is 
that additional elements (disoussed above) that were shown 
to be of considerable importance in this study were not atten- 
ded to in earlier studies. 

However, in all fairness, it should be pointed out 
that only during this present deoade have equipment and tech- 
niques become widely available to the independent researcher 
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that enable him to process In reasonable time both a number 
of factors as well as the large samples necessary to supply 
adequate-size subsamples. 

If the investment in graduate education among teachers 
has any value to the educational establishment, and if value 
is also attaohed to the experience factor, then increased 
attention must be paid to the career patterns of male teaohers, 
and indeed to those of older female teachers as well, in 
addition to the attention which in the past several decades 
has oentered largely upon younger female teachers. 
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Chapter V 



WHAT ABOUT TEACHERS. WHO HAVE ARRIVED? 



The discussion up to this point has taken only class- 
room teachers into account. The hypothesized assumption 
that higher levels of education are related to reduced com- 
mitment to classroom teaching has been supported by much of 
the data presented in the previous chapter. One common ex- 
planation for this tendency is that people with higher 
levels of education aspire to greater rewards and tasks 
which more fully utilize their highest-level skills and 
newly acquired insights.*' ^ 

The results obtained in this ohapter suggest « corollary 
hypothesis. If a subsample of teachers of higher status 
than classroom teachers — for example, speolal teachers, 
consultants, supervisors and principals — were investigated 

Pflffner and P. Sherwood, Administrative Organization 
(Englewood Cliffsi Prentice-Hall, I 960 ) , p. 9* 

^Chris Argyris, Organization and Innovation (Homewood 1 
Dorsey Press, 1965), p. 5?. 
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In respoct to the relation between their levels of edu- 
oatlonal attainment and their desire for oareer change, the 
results would be opposite to those for lower-status class- 
room teachers. Such persons have to varying degrees 
‘•arrived 11 in the educational system. Their extra education 
has paid off. Even though their sights may have been reset to 
higher levels of attainment, it might be expected that 
they would be more satisfied to remain at their present 
level than olassroom teaohers beoause they have experienced 
some significant sucoess. Class room teaohers, in contrast, 
have not arrived. After their Investment in extra education 
they still find themselves in the same Job situation. 

Educational Attai nm ent as a Career-Holding Faotor among 
Higher-Status Teaohers 

The Teaohers College (Institute) sample provides infor- 
mation of the sort needed to make a rough test of this hy- 
pothesis using subgroups of trained teaohers as yet undisoussed 
(but lnoluded in Tables 4.1 and 4.2). This brief investigation, 
while tangential to the primary concern of the present study — 
the olassroom teaoher -- may add an Interesting dimension 
to the author's main themes. 

Two groups of high-status teaohers will be examined. 
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married males and single females, because the largest 
numbers are found in these groups. It Has previously 
indicated that yi% of all married male teaohers in the 
three sohool systems covered by the Teaohers College 
sample enjoyed the highest status. Of the single female 
teachers, 26 % were similarly situated. The career intentions 
of these groups are given below. 

It is indicated in Table 5.1 that some 87* of the 
high status married male teaohers were found in the higher 
age group. This information, as well as the fact that 
only 14* of all the single male teaohers enjoyed 3imilar 
high-status Jobs, suggest two characteristics of male 
teaohers who have "arrived " t They are married and have 
reached middle age. 

Table 5.1 

PERCENTAGE OP HIGH-STATUS MARRIED MALE TEACHERS 
DESIRING CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING TO LEVEL 
OP EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT , BX AGE 



Educational! 

Attainment 


| Age Group 


| To 29 


30 i More] 


All 


Bachelors 

Pasters 


< 8) ,, 
|<“> 46 


(16) , 8 
U09)|f 


(24) u6 

(120 ) 28 


All 


|<19) 53 


(125)28 


(144) 31 
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The results of the analysis, an Inverse relationship 
between the proportion desiring career ohange and educational 
attainment, suggest that education may have career holding 
power regardless of the age of the hlgh-status, married 
male teacher. 

It Is Interesting to compare these results with the 
results obtained from married male high sohool toaohers, 
lndloated In Table 4.?. It will be recalled that high 
school teaohers were less lnolined to ohange their oareers 
than Junior high or elementary teaohers of the same sex- 
marl tal status. Their relatively conservative career as- 
pirations are comparable with those of the higher-status 
group. 

This might be explained by several features possessed 
by high schools alone among the three levels of grade 
sohools. Department chairmanships may be seen as a not-to- 
dlstant reward for the extra Investment In graduate edu- 
cation. Alno, many high sohool teachers have strong commit- 
ments to their subject areas. The Increased subjeot knowle 'g* 
attained by graduate study affords them inoroased professional 
status and psychic compensation for their Investment In grad- 
uate education. 

Comparing the younger groups among the high school 
and high status teaohers regardless of education, 52jC of 
the high sohool teachers were Inclined to ohange oareers, 
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while approximately the same number, of the higher- 

status educational personnel were similarly Inclined. 
Obviously this Is a crucial period In the career of mar- 
ried male teachers. Regardless of the recognition and 
rewards they have reoeived from the educational systems 
represented In the sample, large proportions of them are 
prone to change careers. Education has greater holding 
power, however, among the higher-status group than among 
the lower-status teaohers. Aotually It has little holding 
power among the lower-status teachers. In the higher age 
groups of both high- and low-status teaohers, fewer are 
inolined towards career ohange. As might be expeoted, the 
decrease In proportions wanting career change with advancing 
age Is greater in the high-status group than with the 
low-status teaohers. The holding power of education in the 
older age group Is evident In both low and high status. This 
was not the oase with the younger teaohers. It would appear, 
at least in this oase, that age and education Interact in 
some oomplex way to influence the career aspirations of 
teaohers. 

The results indicated in Table 5*2 suggest that & desire 
for oareer ohange is much less characteristic of the younger 
high-status single females than It Is of the younger married 
males discussed above. 
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Table 5t2 

PERCENTAGE OP HIGH-STATUS SINGLE FEMALE TEACHERS 
DESIRING CAREER CHANGE ACCORDING TO LEVEL 
OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT , BY AGE 



Educational 

Attainment 


Age Group 


To 29 


30 & More 


All 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(17) 09 
<*>][ 


TirTvT 
( 60 ) l ° 


( 28 ) og 

(69) 28 


All 


( 26 ) 31 


(71) 28 


(97) 29 



While some 53^ of the younger males were inclined 
toward ohange, Table $»2 shows only 31^ of the younger 
females so inolined. The percentage of the older high- 
status group desiring ohange was identical, 28£, to the 
married males. It is interesting to observe the negative 
holding power of education in the oase of the younger 
female high-status group. This is directly opposite to 
the situation reported from the younger female low-status 
teachers. It may indicate that most of the high-status 
single females are located in junior high sohools, the 
area of greatest potential career instability among all 
regular teaohers in this sample. Holding power appears 
to be associated with higher levels of educational attain- 
ment among the older group of female hlgh-statue teaohers. 



A review of the above analyses suggests that education 
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has holding power In respect to teaohers who have achieved 
higher Job status through their education or through pro- 
motion. This was the case with three of the four sub- 
groups examined. These results are opposite to those ob- 
tained for regular classroom teaohers. They support the as- 
sumption posed at the outset of this ohapter that the effects 
of education would be different for persons In high-status 
eduoational jobs than for teaohers with lower Job status. 

The Effeots of Educational Attainment Upon Aspirations For 
Promotion 

Analysis of the career aspirations of high-status 
teachers suggests a seoond oorollary to the primary assum- 
ption under investigation. If indeed education has holding 
power upon teaohers who have already aohieved some of the 
rewards aspired to by those who have invested in graduate 
education, might not educational attainment also serve as a 
holding factor upon those regular olassroom teaohers who 
aspire for promotion to higher Jobs within the school sys- 
tem? 

When oareer change is dlsoussed, the foous is generally 
upon losses from the oorps of teaohers. This Is ths oonosrn 
of praotlcally all studies of teaoher turnover or teacher 
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oareer change. However, included .among those Interested 
in leaving olassroom teaching are a number who aspire to 
promotion to the higher-level, eduoation-leadership positions 
for whioh graduate education is generally a prerequisite. 

The promotion question is often ignored in respeot to pro- 
fessional workers, and especially teaohers. 

Among classroom teachers who aspire to higher-status 
educational positions, it would appear reasonable to assume 
that educational attainment would hove holding power. In 
other words, a greater proportion of teaohers with graduate 
work to their oredlt would aspire to high status than 
would teaohers without graduate preparation. 

The Teachers College sample provides information as 
to the specific career Intentions of the classroom teachers.' 
Table 4.1 indicated that 28£ of all married male teachers 
aspired to higher-level positions in the educational estab- 
lishment ("up"), compared to 19* of the single males, 9* 
of the single females, and $,t of the married female teaohars. 
The married males are of particular interest because only 
within this sex-marital group are more teaohers found who 
desire to rise within education rather than leave the field 
entirely. The single female group also warrants investiga- 
tion for the sake of continuity and because of its numerical 
importance . 
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According to the percentages indicated in Table 5»3> 
educational attainment has negative holding power for 
married male teachers who specifically aspire to higher- 
level positions. 



Table 5.3 

PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED MALE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
SPECIFICALLY DESIRING CHANGE TO HIGHER LEVEL 
POSITIONS ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY AGE 



Assignment 

Level 


Educational 

Attainment 


Age Group j 


To 29 


30 & Morel 


! All j 


SlAmentary 
Class R * id TQrj 


Bachelors 

Masters 


T"?rrr 
* ^ 80 


rsrrH 

(2D § 


j. (T , 

(26) 53 j 
* 1 


Junior High j 
Class R'm Tr, 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(12) 42 

(12) ll 


(8)35 
(50) 3 l 


(113 55 


Senior High 
Class R 'm lb 


Bachelors 

Masters 


T8) 0 
(H) 


(92) ll 


(18) l6 
(103)i8 



Among the younger elementary teachers, 23# more mas- 
ter's degree holders than bachelor's degree holders aspire 
for higher positions, i.e., are interested in "vertical mo- 
bility. 11 - The difference becomes 3 6 # among younger senior 
high teachers. But a different story is suggested by the 
results from the older groups of married male teachers. 
.Educational attainment seems to have holding power among the 
older junior high teachers j however, the opposite is in- 
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dilated, for the senior high subgroup, the largest of the 
six subgroups under examination. Compared to the less 
educated high school teachers, only half as many of the more 
educated older teachers wish higher level Jobs. 

How ironical that many of the older senior high 
teachers interested in promotion possess only bachelor’s 
degrees and thus are, according to state regulations, ill 
prepared for the Jobs they presently hold. Practically all 
states now require the master's degree or eouivalent educat- 
ion for full certification as a high school teacher.-^ 

Somewhat similar relationships to those described above 
are indicated for single female high school teachers in 
Table 5*4. 

Table 5.4 



PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE FEMALE CLASSROOM TEACHERS DESIRING 
TO CHANGE TO HIGHER LEVEL POSITIONS ACCORDING TO 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Assignment 

Level 


Educational 


j] Age Group 


Attainment 


| To 29 


36 & More 


All 


Elementary 
Class R'mTtt. 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(82 ) ? ’ 
(29) f 


(23) 9 

(33) l 


(105) 8 

(62) ° 


Junior High 
Class R 'm Tr. 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(25) 8 
* 3 ) .o. 


( 8) 0 
0-1) 27 


(33 ) 9 

(14) 21 


Senior High 

Class R'm Tr, 

- ■ — — 


Bachelors 
Masters 1 


i 1 !’ 13 

(5) 0 


17) 14 
(33) 12 

~ J 


(22) 

(38) li 



Regardless of age grouping, the female high school tea- 

W. E. Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual On Certific- 
ation Requirements For School Personnel In The U.S, , (tfashing- 
ton, D. C. : National Educational Association, 19^5) , p. 24, 
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chers who are more Interested In promotion are found among 

the less educated not the more educated group. The same 
situation is indicated for the older group of elementary 
classroom teachers as well as for the younger group of 
junior high teachers. Only in one of the six subgroups 
of single female teachers — the junior high, 30 and over 
group — is educational attainment directly related to as- 
pirations for promotion. Here, level of aspiration is clearly 
realistic. However, with most single female teachers, just 
as with some of the older male high school teachers, aspira- 
tions appear to be unrealistic. 

Several additional insights can be gleaned from 
these results which have bearing on the broader per- 
spective of career change. First, It is obvious from the low 
proportion of higher-status Jobs available that vertical 
mobility is a realistic hope for relatively few, regard- 
less of educational credentials, The scarcity of higher- 
status jobs (above classroom teacher) may become even more 
critical than the percentages of high status Jobs indicated 
in Table 3»1 because higher-status Jobs do not appear to 
be Increasing at the same rate as the openings for classroom 
teachers. Thus, many aspirants to higher jobs in education 
must adjust their expectations. Their choices may come to 
remaining in teaching and adjusting to the realities of 
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the situation; remaining and failing to adjust to reality, 
or leaving teaching entirely. 

Educational administrators have addressed themselves 
to the last type of career decision and its most obvious 
ramification: the shortage of teachers. They have con- 

cerned themselves with increasing the efficiency of the 
selection process. Practically no attention appears to 
have been given, at least in the literature on teacher 
turnover, to the possibility of altering traditional edu- 
cational organizations to provide for increased promotional 
opportunities . for teachers. 

The second of the three forms of adjustment to lack of 
opportunity for promotion may be very significant to those 
educational administrators concerned with student-teacher 
relations. The question raised is: What effect might a 

teacher's thwarted career aspirations have on his relation- 
ships with students, that is, on student success? Unfor- 
tunately, this question can only be raised by this type 
of study. Hopefully, it will be considered by future in- 
vestigators. 
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Chapter VI 



ACTUAL JOB CHANGE IN RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL 

ATTAINMENT 



Another form of career change will be examined in 
this chapter. Here career change Is indicated by actual 
Job changes which represent a loss to one school but a 
gain to another. For this reason Job switching within edu- 
cation has been of little concern to those studying turn- 
over in respect to the imbalance between teacher supply 
and demand. It is the radical type of career desires 
("Out”) discussed in previous chapters which are of vital 
concern to educational administrators preoccupied with 
problems of teacher supply , because if carried out, they 
bring about overcrowded classroom or necessitate depend- 
ence upon uncertified teachers. 

It is my contention that the .’orm of turnover analyzed 
in this chapter, even though relatively neglected by edu- 
cational administrators, is a factor related to: career 

problems of teachers, teaching staff instability, and, 
above all, the quality of education. 

Inter-school mobility is an indicator of internal ad- 
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mlnistrative efficiency. It Is also, for many teachers, 
the prelude to the radical type of career change previously 
discussed, that Is, out of the teaching profession. 

The present indicator of career change differs from 
previously utilized indicators In still another way. It 
provides Information on Job mobility decisions aotually 
carried out. The teachers isolated for analysis in this 
chapter are those within the sample who might be labeled by 
some Investigators as "unstable" beoause they have actually 
had a number of different teaching Jobs. Here past behavior 
will be analyzed in relation to level of graduate education 
attained. Previously, intention, or desire to change car- 
eers, was under examination. 

Job switching is indicated by large proportions of 
teachers within the sample. This Indicator of Job mobility 
has advantages for study as well as disadvantages compared 
with other indicators. Some readers may have the feeling 
that conclusions previously drawn, in respect to the hy- 
pothesized relationship between educational attainment and 
career change, were inadequately supported because they 
were based on mere intentions— attltudlnal type data. They 
might draw some comfort from the realization that many 
studies of Job satisfaction are built upon similar foun- 
dations, but would feel more comfortable with behavioral- 
type indicators such as, the one examined in this chapter. 
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For the same reason, many Industrial administrators depend 
upon turnover statistics as a barometer of dissatisfactions. 
In this sense, the present chapter adds another dimension 
to the study. It helps to validate results previously ob- 
tained and lends support to conclusions previously drawn. 

As for the disadvantages of the behavioral type in- 
dicator, the most obvious is that Job instability is directly 
linked to age. The greater the age or experience In teaching 
the greater the opportunity to accumulate more ex-employers. 
This disadvantage will be overcome to some degree by con- 
trolling for age. A second disadvantage Is that the sample 
does not include the teacher whose second or third Job 
ohange was out of education all together. In other words, 
concentration upon Job changes within education serves to 
underestimate the magnitude of career ohange, a more general 
factor. The attltudlnal factors, on the other hand, 
offered more comprehensiveness. In later ohapters devoted 
to the Postcensal data, behavioral Indicators of a more com- 
prehensive nature will be used. Thus, by utilizing both 
attltudlnal and behavioral indicators, objections to the 
subjectivity of any single Indicator of career change should 
be overcome, especially where fairly consistent results are 
obtained. 

The New Factors ; Since the primary factor, educational 
attainment, is exactly the same as described In Table 4.1, 
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there Is little need to again describe this dimension. There 
is a need, however, to indicate how the dependent variable, 
number of jobs in education, is constituted. Table 6.1 
indicates the number of jobs that the 1,252 teachers in the 
sample have held including their present Job, 

Table 6.1 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF 
JOBS HELD IN EDUCATION, BY SEX' MARITAL STATUS 



Number 01' 
Jobs In 
Education 


, Male 


Female 


Single 


Married 


Single 


Marriec 


1 


40 


31 


45 


32 


2 


37 


33 . 


26 


31 


3 or More 


23 


30 


29 


37 


Total: % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


92 


415 


401 


444 



Thus, not only have many teachers in the Institute 

sample indicated a desire to leave their teaching Jobs but 

also many have changed from one teaching Job to another. The 

literature on teacher turnover emphasizes the obvious— married 

teachers do switch Jobs. It Is customary for middle-class 

women to accompany their husbands to other locations as the 

men work their way up the promotional ladder in large organi- 
1 

zations. It was also previously mentioned that, regardless 
of sex, many teachers switch from one school to another in 

^W.L. Cunningham, "A Study Of Teacher Turnover In Selected 
Districts Of New York State" (unpublished Doctor's dissert- 
ation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959), p. 19. 

O 
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the New York City and other large school systems. The 

figures above Indicate that suburban teachers also switch 

Jobs. This differs from the Job-switching habits of urban 

teaohers because a Job switch In suburbia Is usually a 

« 

change to a different school system It should also be noticed 
that while many married female teachers do a considerable 
amount of switching, 3 7 $ had three or more teaching Jobs, 

A high mobility pattern is also indicated for the single 
female teachers. 

Some 29 % of the single female teachers have had three 
or more Jobs In education. While the figure represents a 
significant level of Job mobility for the single female 
teachers, lower than the married teachers, actually the 
case of the unmarried teachers may be found to be much 
more crucial when the often neglected age factor is taken 
into consideration. The unmarried female teacher is younger 
than her married counterpart and has had less time and oppor- 
tunity to change Jobs. In other words, data to follow may 
show that the frequency of Job mobility Is greater for 
certain unmarried teachers than the figures above Indicate. 

* 

This form of error raises questions as to the repre- 
sentativeness of the factor. It is felt that the error 
would result In an understatement of the phenomenon being 
analyzed. For this reason the error Is not considered critical 
in this type of study. 

Silverman, "Prlnclpals-What Are You Doing To Teacher 
Morale?. Educational Admin. And Supervision 43 (April 1957) 
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Before examining the effects of age and educational 
attainment, the overall Job mobility patterns of the male 
teachers in the sample deserve comment. Married male 
teachers have in this preliminary type of analysis the 
same Job mobility characteristics as their female counter- 
parts. This pattern could hardly be explained as "unavoid- 
able turnover" attributable to a spouse advancing up the 
career ladder. It would not be unreasonable to reconsider 
the case of the married female teacher, reexamining whether 
her departure from the teaching Job at hand was completely 
attributable to her ambitious husband. Perhaps she encouraged 
the change because of an unhappy Job situation. The ques- 
tion of interest In the present study that applies here 
is whether or not greater proportions of more educated or 
less educated women are involved in Job changes attributed 
to husband following. 

Single male teachers tend towards less Job switching 
than the three other groups. Only 23# had held three or 
•more Jobs In education compared to 29 % for the single 
females. 

However larger proportions of single male teachers 
than any other group have had one Job previous to their last 
indicated Job. Thirty-seven percent of the single male teachers 
had held two Jobs In education while only 33# of their married 
male associates had changed Jobs so frequently. 
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Since sizable percentages of teachers Indicated having 
had three or more jobs of education, in all sex-marital 
categories, it would seen practical to use this incre- 
ment as the indicator of actual Job change. The data is 
specified according to age in Table 6.2. 

Table 6.2 



PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WITH 
3 OR MORE JOBS IN EDUCATION ACCORDING 
TO AGE, BY SEX- MARITAL STATUS 



Age 


Gn 


It o 

| 5 


24 and ] 


Less j 


25 


to 


29 i 


30 


to 


34 ] 


35 


to 


44 


45 


to 


54 


55 


& 


More j 



Male 



Single 

(TbT““ 



( 21 ) 
(lb) 
(18) 
( 1 ) 
( 0 ) 



44 

5 

22 

11 

0 

0 



Married 



nr 

(4y) 

(7?) 

(84) 

(3D 

( 11 ) 



15 

11 

13 

18 

25 

0 



Female 


Single 


Married 


rf 

(63) \l 
(36) H 
( 32 ) Jo 
( 30 ) \i 
(24) 


<527 4 

(62) «o 

(32) 

(90) ,2 
(72) H 
(24) 4 



Interesting differences are noticed within each of 
the four sex-marital sub-groups as well as between sub- 
groups. For example, single males less than 24 years of age 
contain the highest proportion of teachers with three or 
more Jobs (44$) of all cells in Table 6.2. 

This finding is contrary to the common assumption of 
an Increasing number of Jobs held as the individual’s age 
and work experience increase. The same finding noted for 
single males is also indicated for the youngest level of 
married males ( 15 #) and the second youngest level of mar- 
ried females (13#) • The percentages given for the single 
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males and the married females were the maximum percentages 
indicated for any age level with those sex-marital groupings. 
It is further Indicated, In respeot to these two groupings, 
that there Is no Indication of any regular pattern In the 
percentages of teachers with 3 or more jobs according to 
age. The patterns here are Irregular rather than following 
the common assumption of’'moro age-more Jobs.** 

The common assumption Is Indicated, however, within 
one sub-group, the married males. Starting from the 25 to 
29 age bracket, through the 45 to 54 age bracket, one 
observes a regular Increase In the proportion of teaohers 
who have held 3 or more Jobs, from 11$ for the younger group 
to 25 $ for the older group. 

This preliminary analysis leaves little doubt that 

sizable proportions of teachers of all ages and sex-marltal 

statuses characteristically change Jobs more than once. 

The question that will be examined In the sectlohsnfchat 

follow Is — to what extent does level of education relate 

to patterns of what might be called "job instabllIty. ,, 

Is Educational Attainment An Important Factor Among Teachers 
With Job Instability? 

A first examination at the hypothesized relationship 
between educational attainment and the behavioral indi- 
cator under consideration In this chapter, without regard 
for age or assignment-level, is outlined In Table 6 . 3 . 
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Table 6.3 



PERCENTAGE OP TEACHERS WITH 3 OR 
MORE TEACHING JOBS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Educational 


Kale 


Female 


Attainment 


Single 


1 Married 


Single 


Married 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(33) 12 
<«> 20 


(52) 19 
(194 ) 26 


(163)i 0 

( 120)29 


( 196 >28 
( 131)42 


All 


(77) 17 


( 246)35 


(283) 18 


(32?)34 



As in the previous ohapter, educational attainment is 
represented by the percentages of those possessing bachelor’s 
degrees and those possessing the first graduate d agree. The 
results indicate that the higher level of education is dir- 
eotly associated with considerably higher percentages of 
teaohers who have had three or more Jobs in education. Among 
the single female teaohers especially, in whose ot.se Table 
6.2 suggested a relatively consistent pattern of Job insta- 
bility regardless of age, almost three times as many teachers 
with graduate degrees may bo oalled unstable as compared to 
the lesser educated single female teachers. The same re- 
lationship, more Job instability related to move education, 
is evident in the teachers of all other sex-marital groups. 

Several distinctions are indicated between the male 
and the female teachers. The categories of fsmale teaohers. 
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both single and married, indicate higher proportions of 
Job instability than their male counterparts. This is 
especially true for the married female teachers, both with 
bachelor's degrees and with master's degrees. 

In addition the educational factor appears to In- 
fluence the proportion of Job-unstable teachers much more 
so among the female than the male teachers. The percentage 
differences, In Table 6.3» aooordlng to education, are 8# 
and 7 # for the males but 19# and 14# for the females, 
respectively. 

Previous chapters have shown that age must be taken 
Into consideration In the final analysis. The married 
male teachers are represented In Table 6.4 with a cross- 
tabulation of their eduoatlonal attainment and percentage 
with a history of three or more Jobs in education, also 
taking Into aocount both teaohlng assignment and age. 

It will be noticed that the age split with the new Indica- 
tor of oareer ohange occurs at age 35 rather than at 30, 
as was the oaoe with the attitudinal-type data* The 
explanation for this difference is simply because age has 
a greater relationship tc the lndioator of job change It- 
self than was the case previously* Also, it appears that 
the nature of the relationship between the principal fao- 
tors In this ohapter changes in the mid-thirties, This 
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trend Is particularly evident among the married males of 
the sample. Age, then, Is spilt at a point where It will 
change the character of the results least. 



Table 6,4 

PERCENT OP MARRIED MALE TEACHERS WITH 3 OR MORE JOBS 
IN EDUCATION ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Assignment 

Level 

; *■« * xamaasisfccasasau 1 


■ - - — i 

Educational! 
Attainment i 


— — - ■ 

Age Group 


To 34 


35 & More 


All 


Elementary 
Class R 1 M Tr. 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(14) 14 

(15) 2 ? 


.Mill 


a?i n 


Junior High 
Class R, M Tr. 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 16 ) 6 

JA 2 JL L 


( 2)100 
(32) 53 1 

( 6 ) 50 t 

( 68 ) 28 i 


(18) 17 
(64) 30 


Senior High 
Class R'm Tr, 


Bachelors 

Masters 


di> T 

(34) 24 


( 1 ?) 18 
( 102)26 



Among the younger teachers graduate education Is dlr- 
eotly associated with larger percentages of teachers who, 
beoause they have had three or more jobs In education, might 
be classified as Job-unstable. This relationship Is strongly 
in evidence among the elementary and senior high sohool 
teaohers below 35 years of age. In the oase of the latter 
group, none of the bachelor's degree holders could be 
termed unstable] however, 24 i of the master's degree holders 
had indicated a high degreo of Job change. As for the laok 
of any type of relationship between the principal faotors 
among junior high teaohers, there Is no ready explanation. 

The older group of married male teaohers appear to 
differ completely from their younger associates. Higher 
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education appears to be associated Kith greater Job stabil- 
ity in the case of all three levels of teaching assignment. 
This trend is most obvious among the elementary school 
teachers, where 67.6 of the bachelor's degree holders indi- 
cated high Job change while only 8 6 of the master's degree 
holders can be characterized as having Job instability. One 
might interpret the results for the older group of teachers 
with suspicion for two reasons. First, the numbers of 
holders of bachelor's degrees in the subsaople is very low 
and therefore the probability that the percentages may be 
due to random ohange is relatively high. Second, there 
is the relatively high proportion of master's degree holders 
with unstable Job mobility patterns, 53^ of the Junior high 
teachers and 286 of the senior high sohool teaohers. In 
reviewing the various subgroups of married male teaohers 
the results are most reliable among the younger elementary 
and senior high school teachers. Here, more education is 
associated with higher proportions of Job instability. 

Table 6.5 

, PERCENTAGE OP SI NO LB FEMALE TEACHERS WITH 3 OR MORE JOBS 
IN EDUCATION ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Assignment 

Leve. 


Educational 

Attainment 


Age G roup 


i To 34 


35 A MorejJ All 


Slementary 
Class R'm Tr. 


Bachelors 

Masters 


! (92) 5 

i (39) 18 


(16)31 

(27)22 


1108) 9 
(66)20 


Junior High 
Class R'm Tr, 


Bachelors 

Masters 


r n si 


i 5)*0 
! ?>5? 


(28)14 

(11)54 


Senior High 
Class R.m Tr. 


Baohelors 

Masters 


f (1?) 6 

. (14) 29 


( 5)20 
(26)46 j 


(22) 9 
(40)40 
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Table 6.5 reveals a similar pattern of relationships 
for the younger single female teachers and for the younger 
married male group described above. The younger group of 
single female teachers is characterized by larger percentages 
of master's degree holders than bachelor's degree holders 
with high Job Instability. This pattern also holds true 
for the junior high teachers. Among the most numerous 
elementary school group, only 5^ of the bachelor's were 
characterized by high Job instability while the percentage 
of master's degree holders similarly characterized was more 
than three times as much, or 18^. In the oaee of the older 
single female teachers, who tend by reason of their sex- 
marital status to fit the image of the "old-maid" school 
teacher. Job mobility patterns could hardly be described as 
old fashioned. Not only are they much more Inclined towards 
Job change than their younger counterparts but, in addition, 
those at the high school levels with graduate degrees are 
especially prone to Job switching. Among the older high 
sohool teaohers, for example, 20 i of the bachelor's are In- 
dicated as having had three or more teaching Jobs while more 
than twice as many inaster's degree holders were similarly 
described (46£). Of the six subgroups of single female 
teachers indicated, only among the older elementary school 
teaohers may higher education be interpreted as a holding 
faotor, 
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The married female teachers in. Table 6.6 are the last 
of the sex-marital groups to be analyzed In respect to the 
hypothesized relationship between educational attainment and 
the objective Indicator of oareer change labeled as Job in- 
stability. 



Table 6.6 

% 

PERCENTAGE OP MARRIED FEMALE TEACHERS WITH 3 OR MORE 
JOBS IN EDUCATION ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



, 

Assignment 

Level 


i 

Educational 

Attainment 


Age Grou] 


0 


To 34 


35 & More 


aTF 


Elementary 
Class R 'm Tr. 


Bachelors | 
Masters f 


(83) Hi 
(32) 22 


(79) 35 
(4?) 40 


162)25 

(79)33 


Junior High 
Class R’m Tr: 


Bachelors ' 
Masters j 


(id 36 
( 9) 55 


(14) 50 
(17) 53 


(25) 44 

(26) 54 


Senior High 
Class R'm Tr. 


Bachelors ! 
Masters i 


( 5) 40 
( 3) 0 


(4) 56 

(23) 65 


( 9)44 
(26)58 



Like their unmarried associates, the married female teachers 
are Indicated as having high percentages of Job Instability 
among the more highly educated teaohers. In five out of the 
six subgroups higher education is related to more teaohers 
with Job Instability. The one exception, the younger senior 
high school teachers, lack master's degree holders entirely. 
Thus, it cannot be said that the data in this cell have sig- 
nificance. Generally speaking, the older teachers are 
oharaoterlzed by larger percentages of Job switching than 
the younger teaohers. The direot effeots of graduate edu- 
cation upon Job instability are most evident In the younger 
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subgroup of junior high teachers where half again as many 
master's as bachelor's holders were indicated as have high 
job instability, i.e. 55% compared to 3 6 %t respectively. 
Summary and Discussion Of Results 

The overall pattern of - ?sults in this chapter is one 
of increased job change associated with the highest leve? 
of educational attainment, the master's degree# This was 
the pattern in 12 out of the 18 subgroups studied# The 
results were more consistent with the female teachers than 
the male ones and with the younger teachers of the various 
groups rather than with the older teachers# 

It would appear that the result obtained above, utili- 
zing a behavioral indicator of job mobility, tend to gen- 
erally replicate the results obtained in previous chapters 
with the attitudinal type indicators# In both procedures 
a majority of the subgroups of teachers displayed the 
hypothesized direct relationship between level of education 
attained and a tendency for the teacher to take leave of 
his teaching job# Both types of indicators were sensitive 
to the age of the teacher as well as to the teacher's 
assignment level, not to mention the sex-marital factor# 
This last factor in particular brings out the complex 
nature of the turnover process i married women who follow 
their job switching husbands and single females seeking 
more sociable environments# 

ERjt 
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.Chapter VI I 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND THE STATUS QUESTION 

The effects of graduate education upon Job Instability 
were explored In the previous chapter. Graduate education 
of itself does not alienate the teacher from his teaching 
career. Educational attainment works together with other 
factors in the teaching Job environment to influence the 
value system of the individual. The educational establish- 
ment — that is, the makers of certification policy, the 
curriculum planners and the administrators of teacher 
selection, placement, and professional development -- all 
Influence the teaching Job environment. 

More is involved in supplying the basic psychological 
needs, or ego needs, than Job involvement alone, even though 
the influence of the work system is immediate and has major 
socializing effects upon the individual. As Dubin points 
out i "There is real continuity between childhood experiences 

1 

in the society and adult experiences in the work environment." 

^Robert Dubin, Human Relations In Administration (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Prentloe-Hall, 19^1)* p. 53* 
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The discussion in this chapter v/ill center on the social 
origins of the teachers. The major assumption is that certain 
elements of the teacher's social origins t elements that in 
particular are status reference points , may have important 
effects in adulthood in respect to job satisfaction and 
particularly to the desire to change careers. The work 
situation has come to be commonly associated with ego 
satisfactions, but only recently have social norms and 
values been considered as relevant to job attitudes* The 
Teachers College data will be examined to see if educational 
analysis is simply masking a "self selected" sample* In 
ouch a case education may indicate people whoso educational 
attainment i3 closely a result of earlier forces that 
contribute to career decisions of which education is a 
special case* 

The Indicators Of Social Origins 

One does not have to go back in history beyond the 
present century to find a society where the career of the 
Bon was determined primarily by the career of the fether* 
Neither mother or daughter figured into the career-succession 
process since the home role was still an all-consuming one 
for most women* 

Today's career process bears little resemblance to that 
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of the past. Increasingly, career aspirations are toward 
higher status, and more ''meaningful" achievement than that 
achieved by one's parents. In many respects the strivings 
of young blaoks today Is the most dramatic example of how 
the new generation, regardless of race, wishes to do better 
than the old. Another new dimension of the career process 
Is the exponential Increase of women In the work force. 

The young man of today may have his mother's career as well 
as his father's as a status reference point. A question 
also arises in respeot to the young female professional, a 
group which Includes the majority of the new teachers, Are 
thelv career aspirations linked more strongly to their father 
or to their mother? 

Customarily the father's occupation serves as the in- 
dicator of sooio-economio status. Another indicator whioh 
1 8 coming into use is the father's level of educational achieve- 
ment. Obviously there Is usually a close connection between 
the two factors. The educational indicator has special 
relevanoe to the theme of this study; but, in addition, edu- 
cational attainment has been given a more important role in 
our sooiety than ever before in deoidlng who is admitted 
Into the choice jobs and occupations. 

In this ohapter, the author seeks to explain the effects 
of education upon teaoher career aspirations in respeot to 
the sooial origins of the teaoher. The eduoatlonal attain- 
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ment of the father, the educational Attainment of the mother 
and whether or not either parent was a teacher will be taken 
Into consideration. 

Father's Education: Examination of the educational 

attainment of the fathers of the teachers Included In the 
Teachers College sample indicates that the fathers of female 
teachers havo more education than the fathers of male teachers, 
as shown in Table 7.1. 

Table 7.1 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WITH FATHERS OF VARIOUS 
LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY SEX- 
MARITAL STATUS 



rather T s 

KVl 1 1 ft A 4*. \ ft ft Q ^ 


Sex-Marital Status 


wVi U vCA Vl vUSl JL 


gis&JSai: 


i Jlar, Mai 


lJUJQ&tl&r 




Grade School 


44 


51 


31 


35 


High School 


36 


32 


41 


38 


College 


20 


18 


28 


_ 2 ? 


All 


(89)100 
■- ~ - ■ p . 


424)100 


(400)100 


(443)100 



Some 28£ of the fathers of female teachers obtained college 
educations while less than ZOi of the fathers of male teaohers 
reached similar educational levels. If, Indeed, individuals 
manifest greater career aspirations when their parents had 
attained relatively low levels of education, then the data 
should indicate a greater general tendency toward career 
ohange among male teaohers of the sample than among female 
teachers. Previous findings In Chapter 4 support this as- 
sumption. However, greater support would be forthcoming 
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If similar results were yielded for each sex-marltal sub- 
sample where father's education was controlled. 

This type of analysis is first made In respect to the 
married male elementary teachers of the sample , the numbers 
of single male teachers being too small to permit reasonable 
results. It wa 6 found that father's educational attainment 
did supply additional information about the career aspira- 
tions of married male elementary teachers as Indicated In 
Table 7.2. 

Table 7.2 

PERCENTAGE OP MARRIED MALE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO CHANGE THEIR CAREERS "UP" OR "OUT" OP 
TEACHING ACCORDING TO THEIR EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 

BY FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Father ' s 
Education 


Teacher's 

Education 

«« .wi 1 ► * — * 


"Up" 


"Out" 


To 29 


30 _&More 


To 29 


4 More 


Less Than 
College 


Bachelors 

Masters 


tsri 7 

<5> 80 


(?) in 

2 U li 


(6) .. 
(5) 2 0 


(?) 14 
(^ 1)33 


College 


Bachelors 

Masters 


PT " 0 
f°> 0 


( I ) \ QQ 

<o) 10 ° 


o o 
^ o 


■ 1 

O O 



The Initial proposition that the more educated teaoher- 
sons of the less educated parents would express greater desire 
for career ohange is partially supported In the oase of the 
elementary teachers. The more educated of this subgroup were, 
more lnollned towards career ohange than the less educated, 
regardless of age or dlreotlon of ohange. There were too 
few teachers of oollege-eduoated fathers to either support 
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or reject the Initial proposition. Career change for 
the younger as well as older teachers of the less educated 
fathers meant primarily "up." 

The subgroup of married male high school teachers (Junior 
and senior) is large enough to permit a full analysis of 
the effects of fathers education, (Table 7.3) » Concen- 
trating first on those teachers with "less than college 
educated" fathers , the same results are found as with the 
elementary teachers desiring promotion ("up") regardless 
of age. 

Table 7,3 

PERCENTAGE OP MARRIED MALE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS DESIRING TO CHANGE THEIR CAREERS 
"UP" OR "OUT" OP TEACHING ACCORDING TO THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT, BY FATHER EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Father* s 
Education 


Teacher's 

Education 


"Up" 


"Out" 


To 29 bo&More 


To 29 


30&More 


Less Than 
College 


Bachelors i 
Masters i 

_ _ _j 


( 16 ) lq 

( 18 > 3 § 


(16) lq 
(* 11)24 


(16) , 8 
( 18 ) ll 


(16) ,c 

(UI)JI 


College 


Bachelors j 
Masters j 


O O 

(-—Sue— 1 N 


( 2) 100 
(3D 19 


"< 5 T 25 
( 20 


V~ 2 T — 0 
( 3 D 32 



The more educated teachers of less educated fathers 
want change, more so than their less educated colleagues. 
These results are meaningful because the opposite results 
are indicated for the teachers with college educated 
fathers. Regardless of age, the more educated teachers 
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In this subgroup are more Inclined to stay in teaching than 
their less educated colleagues. 

The social background of the married male high school 
teachers, as indicated by father's education, is not as 
general an Influence among those high sohool teachers wanting 
"out" as it was among those wanting "up." It appears that 
among the younger teachers who want "out" the desire re- 
mains strongest among the bachelor's degree holders, regard- 
less of father's education. There may be some significance, 
however, to the fact that the largest percentage of those 
who vranted "out" , 38 i, occurred in the subgroup whose fathers 
were loss educated than they. 

The results suggest, at least for the married males 
of the sample, that a father's education makes a difference 
in specifying how the teacher's educational attainment in- 
fluences his career aspirations. The results apply par- 
ticularly to those teachers aspiring for promotion. 

Table 7 .4 

PERCENTAGE OP SINGLE FEMALE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO CHANGE THEIR CAREERS "UP" OR "OUT" OP TEA- 
CHING ACCORDING TO THEIR EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY FATHER'S 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Father's 

Education 


Teacher's 

Education 


"Up" | "Out" 


To 29 


30 &More 


To 29 


30&More 


Less Than 
College 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 52 ) if. 
<21>10 


<W o 


(52) 22 

(21) 5 


(1?) 6 
(24) 2 ° 


College 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 8)” 


o o 


nor 10 
8) « 


TT)~ 
( 9) x l 
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The single female group Is of particular Interest 
because It possesses the highest percentage of college- 
educated fathers, 28# (Table 7.1), and also the highest 
percentage of college-educated mothers, some 20 % (Table ?. 6 ). 
The fact that college-educated mothers are more numerous 
than college-educated fathers further suggests the rele- 
vance of mother's education as an explanatory factor. The 
educational attainment of the father will be considered 
first In Table 7.4. 

Numerically, the most Important group of single female 
teachers Is the elementary olassroom teacher. In the case 
of these elementary teachers (Table 7*4) whose fathers 
have less then a college education, one finds a positive 
relationship between teachers' education and the percentage 
of teachers wishing to leave their teaching posts In two 
out of the four categories. Unlike the results obtained 
for the married men, In which case the positive relationship 
was evident regardless of age group or intention to go ‘'up" 
or ’’out. In the first case, 4# of the bachelor's wanted 
"up" while 10# of the master’s were similarly Inclined. 

The result was particularly significant because the oppo- 

/ 

t 

site pattern, an Inverse relationship between the teacher's 
educational attainment and the percentage of those wanting 
"up," was indicated for those teachers whose fathers had 
achieved college educations. In other words, among the 
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younger elementary teachers wanting promotions, the com- 
bination of a graduate degree and a large status discrepancy 
between father's education and one’s own education appears 
to relate to an increased desire to leave teaching for higher- 
level educational positions. The opposite situation is in- 
dicated for the teachers who have equal status with their 
fathers. Graduate education might be conceived as having 
holding power in the latter case. 

It is interesting to note that the relative status of 
father and daughter has results opposite to those described 
above, in the case of the elementary teachers who want "out," 
It might be said that graduate education has holding power 
upon the group of younger female elementary teachers with 
less educated fathers. On the other hand, graduate educa- 
tion appears positively related to desire for career change 
among the younger teachers of college-educated fathers. 

These results might be summarized by the observation 
that the education of the teacher's father appears to be 
an influential factor on the career aspirations of the younger 
of the single female elementary teachers of the sample. How- 
ever, the effects vary depending upon the teacher's in- 
clination to go "up" or to go "out" of her teaching position. 

Among the single female Junior and senior high school 
teachers (Table 7*5) only with the two older group of teachers 
is the status discrepancy between father and daughter asso- 
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oiated with a direct relationship between education and 
desire for career change. In the case of this status dis- 
crepancy, that Is, status mobility on the part of the teacher, 
It Is the most highly educated teachers who predominantly 
want "out." Eighteen percent of the older master 'sdegree 
holders so Indicated in comparison with none of tho lesser 
educated teachers. Among the group of teachers with status 
equality, graduate education has holding power among both 
age groups wanting "out". 

Table 7.5 

PERCENTAGE OP SINGLE FEMALE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS DESIRING TO CHANGE THEIR CAREERS 
"UP" OR "OUT" OF TEACHING ACCORDING TO THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL 

ATTAINMENT 



Father 1 s 
Education 


\ Teacher’s 
I Education 


"Up" 


"Out" 


To 29 


30&More 


To 29 


30&More 


Less Than 
College 


i — — 

Bachelors 

Masters 


T . 

( 5 > l jj 


'ttoirr 

<33)1? 


(27) rj 

( 5) l 


Tio'f o 
<33)18 


College 


Bachelors 

Masters 


0-3) o 
3) o 


( 5) o 
< u >10 


(3-3) r>\ 
( 3) n 0 


(5 ) on 

(11) 9 



While 20# of the bachelor’s want "out," only 9# of the mas- 
ter's are similarly inclined. 

Mother's Education t Many teachers of the sample 
have highly educated mothers, as well as highly educated fathers, 
according to the data In Table 7*6. 
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Table 7.6 

PERCENTAGE OP MOTHERS OF TEACHERS WITH VARIOUS 
LEVELS OP EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY TEACHER'S SEX-MARITAL 

STATUS 



Mother* s j 
Educational j 
-AtJ&inniGiit J 


| Sex-Marital Status 


>ing. Male 


Mar . Male 


Sing. Fem 


Mar. Fem. 


Grade Schoo] 


41 


49 


31 


36 


High School, 


46 


40 


50 


4 7 


College { 

■ ■■ ■■ j 


13 


11 


20 


1 ? 


All 


(90)100 


(42^)100 


396)100 


(44^100 



At this point the relative status of mother and 
daughter will be taken into consideration regarding the 
career aspirations of the single female teacher. The results 
obtained above should enable a comparison of the relative 
Influence of the female teacher's father and her mother. 
Traditionally, the father was the status referent. Today, 
with the Increasing proportion of middle-aged mothers v*lth 
college ed\ications it would not be unreasonable to find 
that the mother also serves as a status referent to whom her 
grown-up children relate. Table 7.7 provides this informa- 
tion for single female elementary teachers. 

For the younger elementary teachers wanting *up" and 
wanting "out", in Table ?.?, almost the same patterns are 
discerned with mother referents as with father referents. 

A positive relationship is Indicated between educational 
attainment and the percentage of teachers desiring "up," 
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and an Inverse relationship is indicated in the case of the 
younger teachers wanting "out . » Both cases occur among the 

Table 7. 7 

PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE FEMALE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WANTING TO 
CHANGE THEIR CAREERS "UP” OR "OUT" OF TEACHING ACCORDING 
TO THEIR EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, Bf MOTHER'S EDUCATIONAL 

ATTAINMENT 



Mother's 

Education 


Teacher's 

Education 


"Up" 


"Out*' 


To 29 


30&More 


To 29 


30& More 


Less Than 
College 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(ill l 




{ill 1 ; 




College 


Bachelors 

Masters 


i‘2>‘S 


l'«s 


Ml 


ills 



teachers with facial mobility, thus duplicating the results 
obtained when fathers were used as status referents. That 
educational preparation appears to have holding power in re- 
spect to the single female elementary teachers with college- 
educated, similar-status mothers is also a duplication of re- 
sults obtained with these same teachers* fathers. It is not 
necessary to go into further detail to conclude that, while 
some differences do exist in respect to the influence of the 
father's status and the mother's status on the career inten- 
tions of their teacher-daughters, both parents may be con- 
sidered as status reference startdards, exerting influence 
on the career patterns of their teacher-daughters. In both 
cases the influence is different depending upon whether their 
daughters desire to leave education or to be promoted. 
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Pare nts* Occupation: One traditional indicator of social 

origins is father's occupation. In the study of beginning 

teachers, 46# of the teachers came from families of white- 

collar fathers, 36 % from blue-collar families and 1Q% from 

farming families. Teaching fathers were Indicated for only 

2 

5% of the beginning teachers. 

Information of this type led the authors of the study 

of beginning teachers to conclude that many teachers are 

upward mobile. As the sons and daughters of blue-collar 

workers, clerks and farmers, they were improving their 

3 

social status by becoming teachers. 

The results previously analyzed in respect to mother’s 
education suggest that the mother's occupation also be con- 
sidered as t status referent. This factor is especially 
relevant in a study of teachers because of the long tra- 
dition of female teachers in this country. Interestingly 
enough in the study cited above, it was found the occupa- 
tional inheritance was greater among beginning women than 

4 

among beginning men teachers. For these reasons it seems 
appropriate to use "parents' occupation" as the indicator 
off' the occupational origins of the Institute sample of 
teachers. Table 7,8 indicates that as with the study 
cited above, female teachers come from families of teachers 
more so than do male teachers. 

2 W. S. Mason, The Beginning Teacher (Wash., D.C.j 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 19<il), p. 12 

4 

W.S. Mason, Op, Cit., p. 15* 



Ibid, 
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Table 7.8 

PERCENTAGE OP TEACHERS WITH PARENTS WHO ARE 
TEACHERS BY OCCUPATION, BY TEACHER'S SEX- MARITAL STATUS 



Parent's 

Occupation 


Teacher's Sex-Marital 


Status 


.toJOEUMlS 


Mar . Male 


Sing. Fern. 


Mar. Fem. 


Teacher 


9 


14 


18 


16 


Non-Teach, 


91 


86 


82 


84 


All; % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


86 


408 


390 


433 



One might enticioate that results similar to those 
obtained when parent’s education was used as a control factor 
would be repeated when the primary factors, educational attain- 
ment and desire for career change, were controlled for occupa- 
tional inheritance. It is first necessary to establish the 
relationship between parents' education and parents' occupation. 
The assumption is that the lower level of parent education is 
equivalent to the nonteaching occupation of the parent or 
conversely, from the point of view of status discrepancy, 
highly educated parents have comparable status with parents 

whose occupation is teaching. This assumption is supported 

5 

by studies of ascribed status, as well as by the reality that 
teachers tend to be highly educated persons. On this basis 
the expectation would be that teachers with high educational 

-*B.C. Rosen, "The Reference Group Approach To The 
Parental Factor In Attitude And Behavior Formation", 

Social Forces . 34 (1955). PP* 137-144.. 
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attainment will tend to desire tc remain at teaching If 
teaching runs in the family. Table 7.9 Indicates that this 
assumption holds for married male Junior high school teachers 
but not for married male .’enlor high school teachers. 

Table 7.9 

PERCENTAGE OP MARRIED MALE TEACHERS WHO DESIRE TO CHANGE 
THEIR CAREERS "UP" AND "OUT" FROM TEACHING ACCORDING TO 
THEIR EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY PARENT'S OCCUPATION 



leslgnment 

Level 


Parent * s 
Occupation 


Teacher's 

Education 


Age -3 0 & More 


"Up” 


"Out" 


Junior 

High 

School 


Non- teacher 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 6) 0 
(45) 36 


( 6) 0 
(45) 22 


Teacher 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 2)100 
( 5) 40 


( 2) 0 
( 5) o 


Senior 

High 

School 


Non-teach© 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 7) 28 
(73) 18 


( 7) 43 
(73) 16 


Teacher 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 1) 0 
( 9) 11 


( 1) o 
( 9) 22 



Th* data examined are for the older group of teachers 
because only this age group is large enough to yield mean- 
ingful percentages. It Is the Junior high school teachers 
with master's degrees rather than those with bachelor's 
degrees who wish to leave teaching, particularly if teaching 
Is not In their family. This relationship exists regardless 
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of whether they want to climb "up" or "out" of the teaching 
profession. While educational attainment appears to have 
holding power upon Junior high teachers from a teaching 
family, this is not the case for the married male senior 
high sohool teachers. With this subgroup, educational attain- 
ment may be said to have holding power on those teaohers with- 
out a teaohing heritage. These results appear dissimilar 
from th*» results obtained for married male teaohers using 
the educational attainment of the father. However, the two 
sets of data oannot be accurately compared. It oannot, 
therefore, be said that parent occupational status has a 
different Influence upon the career desires of their child- 
ren than does parent educational status. What oan be said is 
that both status indicators appear to influence the career 
decisions of the next generation, but in different ways. 

Offioes Held by a Teacher in Educational Associations 

This ohapter has been devott \ to explanations of the 
relation between educational attainment and the career in- 
tentions of teaohers using various social referents to take 
into aooount the psychological effeots of status upon career 
aspirations. Generally the results lndioate that status as 
well as educational attainment Influence the teaoher. One 
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additional explanatory variable will be analyzed, the number 
of offices that the teacher holds in educational associations. 
This is a different type of fac' or than the status factors 
already analyzed. 

It is popular knowledge that teachers are Joiners of 
many organizations. One reason is the existence of different 
teacher associations at many levels in the "educational es- 
tablishment," Another reason is that there are many different 
types of teachers, hence many different types of teaoher 
organizations. Also, the faot that teachers exist in such 
large numbers enables the existence of numerous associations. 
Data from the Teachers College sample Indicate , furthermore, 
that a single teaoher can belong to a number of different or- 
ganizations, Table 7»10 indicates that Joining patterns vary 
widely from few memberships to many memberships regardless 
of the sex-marital status of the teacher. 

Table 7,10 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP TEACHERS WITH VARIOUS 
NUMBERS OP ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS 



Memberships In 
Educational 


Sex-Marital Status 


Organizations ^ 


Sing. Male 


_Mar. Male 


Sing, Femal 


Mar, Pema: 


2 or less 


1? 


11 


10 


12 


? 


24 


24 


30 


28 


4 


18 


19 


18 


18 




22 


19 


15 


21 


6 and More 


18 


27 


27 


21 


All 


( 92)100 


(434)100 


(410)100 


(453)100 
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If Indeed teachers are such great Joiners, Is It not 

reasonable to predict that membership In organizations might 

be one avenue for achieving ego satisfactions? There 

are several bases for such an assumption. To begin with, 

there is no evidence to support an assumption that ego-satis- 

faotions oan only be obtained from the Job, even though tho 

literature of job satisfactions (by omitting consideration 

of non- Job factors) may imply that the Job is the major if 

not exclusive source of professional satisfaction to workers. 

A group of Harvard professors of education list three areas 

of professional responsibility of the teacher: to the child 

in the olassroomj to the parent outside the classrooms and 

6 

to the profession through various types of contributions. 
Obviously each oan be a source of considerable satisfaction 
to the teaoher. Might there even bo a logical connection 
between the effectiveness of tho professional development of 
the teaoher and his ability, as well as motivation, to par- 
ticipate in more than Just olassroom activity? 

Armed with these assumptions it lsmtiolpated that 
the greater the voluntary activity of the teaoher, the 
greater will be his tendency to remain in teaching, and — 
contrary to certain previous results -- this will apply to 
the teaoher with graduate education. 

Although number of memberships could theoretically 

^New England School Development Counoil, Teaoher 
Competence And Its Relation To Salary , (Cambridge iNESDEC, 
1956), p. 13. 
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be utilized as the explanatory variable, another factor, 
number of offices held In educational associations, v;lll be 
used In the present analysis. The great volume of the mem- 
berships suggests that many of these might be nothing more 
than paper relationships and therefore afford the teache^ 
small satisfaction. In contrast, offlcerohlp Implies a 
more Intensive devotion to this different type of professional 
aotlvity. The data indicates that 27^ of the single male 
teaohers, 37 4 of the married male teachers, 69% of the single 
female teachers, and Z?% of the married female teachers held 
office in at least one association. In faot, more than half 
of the indicated percentages in each category except the 
married females held at least two offices. This data has be«in 
related to the primary factors, educational attainment end 
desire for career change, and the results indicated In Table 
?.ll. Here again narried males are utilized to demonstrate 
that offloership In educational associations does influence 
career ohanging behavior. It is apparent among all three 
assignment levels, and especially among the older age group 
wanting "up." The elementary and Junior high teaohers were 
oomblned because of the similarity of their results. 
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Table 7.1 1 

PERCENTAGE OP MARRIED MALE TEACHERS DESIRING CAREER 
CHANGE ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY OFFICES 
HELD IN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



Assignment 

Level 


Offices In 
Educational 
Associations 


| Teacher's 
Education 


"Up" 

Age : 30 & + 


Elementary 

and 

Junior High 
School 


None 


Bachelors 

Masters 


(13) 23 
(4?) 40 


One or More 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 4) 75 
(16) 69 


Senior 

High 

Sohool 


None 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 8) 38 
(71) 15 


One or More 


Bachelors 

Masters 


( 2) 0 
(22) 23 



The factor of holding office appears to have some 
influence upon teaohers who aspire to higher level positions, 
although there is nc way to lndloate whloh faotor is cause 
and which is effeot. The data in Table 7.11 also suggests 
that the holding of office Influences senior high teachers 
and lower level (elementary and Junior high) teachers dlf- 
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ferently. Considering the lower level teachers first, the 
data indicated most noticeably that the holding ofiofflce 
Is strongly associated with the desire for vertical mobility 
regardless of the level of educational attainment of the 
teacher. It Is only among those teachers not holding office 
that educational attainment Is directly related to the per- 
centage of teachers wanting "up," The 1? point difference 
is sizable between the 23 # of the bachelor's who want "up" 
and the 40# of the master's similarly Inclined, The 6 
point difference that might be attributable to education in 
the case of the office holders is minor compared to the large 
percentages of both bachelor's and master's, 75# and 69#, re- 
spectively, who want "up." 

If it can bo concluded from the data on the lower 
level teachers that the holding of of floe, like the attainment 
of higher levels of eduoation, Influences some teachers to 
want to leave teaching, suoh an effeot is not so obvious in 
respect to the married male senior high teaohers. Educational 
attainment appears to exert holding power among the non-offloe 
holders, 23 # less master's degree holders want "up" compared 
to bachelor's degree holders. Previous results have already 
indicated that educational attainment has different effects 
on Junior high teachers than on senior high teachers and the 
early results are supported by the results obtained from the 
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data of Table 7.11, It would be difficult to draw Implica- 
tions from the difference In percentages among the senior 
high office holders because of the scarcity of bachelor’s 
degree holders. However the difference between the 
master’s holding office and master's not holding office does 
tend to support the obvious implications suggested by the 
data obtained from the lower level teachers, l.e. the hold- 
ing of office does relate to a greater desire among married 
male teachers to seek higher-level jobs in education. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This chapter has added a new dimension, a social one, 
to the framework of analysis discussed In previous chapters. 
The intention was to ascertain If teachers' social origins in 
any way further specified the dlreot relationship between a 
teaohor'8 educational attainment and his tendencies toward 
oareer mobility, a phenomenon frequently found in previous 
ohaptera. Teaohor's origins were represented by three dif- 
ferent faotorsi father's education, mother's education, and 
whether or not either parent was a teacher by occupation. 

The first two indicators possess high intrinsic interact 
beoause of the centrality of educational background In this 
study. Mother's education was relevant because of the domi- 
nance of women In the teaching occupation. Oooupatlonal 
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heritage was considered because of Its traditional role as 
a career determinant, although, in this ohapter, the occupa- 
tion of both parents is considered. 

A second type of social factor was also utilized In 
the effort to explain the primary relationship between the 
teacher's educational preparation and his career aspirations. 
Rather than sooial origins, the referent here was officer- 
ship in the voluntary professional associations that teaohers 
oomiRonly Join. The Indicator of involvement was the number 
of offices held by the teacher simultaneously. 

It was found that the education of the teacher's father 
was related to the career aspirations of the teacher, in 
the oase of married male teachers. The more eduoafced teaoher-oons 
of less educated fathers appeared inclined to make career 
ohanges In greater proportions than their less educated 
peers. This was especially the oase among those teaohers 
aspiring to higher-status Jobs. 

Numerically, the most important group of single female 
teachers is the younger group of elementary sohool teaohers, 
and a similar relationship was found among them as among the 
men Just discussed. It was the more educated teaohers with 
less educated fathers who were most inolined to soek oareer 
ohange by moving "up." This result also held for the older 
portion of the elementary teaohers wanting "out" of education 
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altogether. Interestingly, the opposite held for the younger 
single female teachers wanting "out." Higher educational attain- 
ment appears to be a holding factor for the daughters of less- 
than-oollege-educated fathers, but not so for the daughters 
of college-educated fathers. 

The results obtained when mothers' education was 
factored in were surprisingly similar to those indicated above. 

Of course, college- educated fathers and mothers are often 
found in the same family and this might explain the duplica- 
tion of results. The least one could conclude from the results 
is that, as far as single female teachers of the sample were 
concerned, father and mother both appear to influence the 
oareer aspirations of their teaching daughters. 

Looking at a more traditional status indicator, occupa- 
tional heritage, additional Information is obtained about 
the relationship between the teacher's educational prepara- 
tion and his oareer aspirations. Among the married male 
Junior high teachers, the sons of teacher parents were more 
inclined to stay in teaching if they possessed raster's 
degrees than If thoy had attained only the bachelor's degree. 

The opposite was Indicated among the sons of non-teaohlng 
parents, who tended to want promotions. In other words, 
vertical mobility was indicated most prominently among the 
more educated sons of presumably lower-status non-teaching 
parents. 
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Opposite results were found for the high school teachers 
among the married males. Generally more wanted "out" 
than "up." Contrary to the Junior high teachers, higher 
educational attainment did not appear to possess holding power 
for the sons of teachers, but only for the sons of non- 
teachers. 

The final analysis in this chapter considered a form 
of professional activity outside the classroom, offlcershlps 
in educational associations. V/hereas the other social in- 
dicators were historical, this factor existed in the "here 
and now" of the teaoher. When attention was directed to the 
married male teaohers aspiring for promotion "up", whloh 
previous results suggested to bo most influenced by status 
reference factors, interesting differences were discerned 
between office holders and non-offloe holders, Among elem- 
entary and Junior high teachers, the combination of graduate 
eduoatlon and not holding office made for higher proportions 
of teachers desiring career change. Among the office holders, 
higher educational attainment had a slight holding power. 
However, the effeots of office holding seems much more Impor- 
tant than tho effects of educational attainment. Office 
holders in general were much more prone to aspire for 
promotion "up" than non-office holders. 

The uniqueness of high school teaohers is again demon- 
strated. The office holders were more Inclined to stay 
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in their Jobs and educational attainment appeared to have 
greater holding power for this group than for the non-office- 
holding group. 

In conclusion, all the status indicators, whether his- 
torical or in the teacher’s present experience, combine with 
educational attainment to influence the oareer aspirations 
of many of the teachers of the sample. The effects fall dif- 
ferently on different sexes, different assignment levels and 
different age groups. Nevertheless, certain relationships 
are obvious. The desire for promotion appears to be more 
influenced by status distinctions than Intentions to leave 
Gduoation altogether. While the sample is not large enough 
to draw firm conclusions, the results obtained do support an 
Interrelationship betvieen a personal experience factor, such 
as education, and social status factors. Puture studies 
might profitably ooncern themselves with suoh questions as 
the relative importance of various social referents depending 
upon the age and experience of the individual. Might soolal 
origins be most Important, for example, to younger people 
Just starting on the oareer path, while status references in 
the "here and now” exert more influence upon the oareer 
aspirations of more experienced teachers? 
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Chapter vm 



SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Educational attainment has helped to better understand 
the career and job patterns of teachers. Also, several other 
factors have been used to elaborate upon the hypothesized 
relationship between educational attainment and teacher 
mobility. Yet educational attainment itself warrants 
elaboration. There is much information describing the 
educated but very little on why they undertook higher 
education. 

So far, educational attainment has been specified 
by years of college education, sex-marital statue, teaching 
assignment level, and by age. Tula suggests the type of 
teacher who reaches high educational attainment. Informa- 
tion is also available about when increased educational at- 
tainment is obtained. For example, it was indicated that most 
baohelor's degree holders prefer to comnence their teaching 
careers and take graduate work part-time* For many teachers 
this means starting work with provisional certification* 
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hoping to qualify for full certification upon attainment of 
a master's degree or a year or two of graduate credits. 

Several studies have briefly touched upon the social 
backgrounds of teachers. In one, It was found that the larger 

1 

the community of origin, "the better educated Is the teacher." 
In the same study It was concluded that the most "poorly" 
prepared beginning teachers came from families of farming 
and laboring fathers. 

In earlier chapters of this report several factors 
descriptive of the social origins of teachers were utilized. 
They contributed to a fuller understanding of the relation- 
ship between educational attainment and teacher mobility. 

These same factors can be used to better understand why 
some teachers elect to continue their professional education. 
There is still considerable ambiguity as to the Identity of 
the teachers who attain more education. Perhaps It is 
simply a matter of conformity In the sense that those teachers 
who chose to remain in education also commit themselves to 
educational administration's expectation that they will con- 
tinue their education. On the other hand, there are sugges- 
tions that the social origins of the teacher Influence his 
tendencies to pursue graduate education. 

The Institute sample of teachers offers several advan- 
tages co elaborate upon the forces Influencing educational 
attainment. As already Indicated, several social-origin 

^W.S. Mason, The Beginning Teacher (Washington, D.C. : 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), p.80. 
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type factors are available. Father’s education, parent’s 
occupation, and the number of offices held by the teacher In 
organizations can be cross-tabulated against educational at- 
tainment In the sections that follow. The sample Is homo- 
geneous in respect to the teaohers accessibility to graduate- 
level schools and the region of their residence. In addition, 
several relevant control factors, such as sex-marital status 
and assignment, can be brought Into the analysis of educational 
attainment to make the results more specific than would other- 
wise be the case. Most of the sub-samples are of adequate 
size so that the Chi-Square test can be used to evaluate the 
strength of the relationships. 

The Relative Importance of the Social Origin Factors 



Chi-Square tests for significance enable one to es- 
tablish which of the social background factors used was 
most important. Table 8.1 Indicates that father’s education 
is more important in explaining the level of educational 
attainment of teachers than parent’s occupation. While of- 
fices in educational associations produced even more highly 
significant cross- tabulations than the other two factors, 
later discussions will bring out that this is not really a 
social origin factor. For this reason it will be kept 
aside for later discussion. 
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Table jb.l 



Chi-Square Significance Tests On 96 Cross-Tabulations Of 
Educational Attainment And One Of Three Different Social 
Background Factors, By Sex-Marital Status, By Assignment 



Sex- 


Assign- 


H 


Social Background Factors 


Marital 


ment 


Father's 


Fit the r 


Offices in 


Status 


Level 




Education 


Parent, Tier 


..Ed T - AssooLs 




Elem. 




N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


i 705 

N.S. 

.001 


Single- 


Jr. Hi'. 


19 


Male 




N.S. 


N.S. 


1 -01„ 




Sr. Hi. 


35 


N.S". 


N.S. 


N.S. 






. . .05 


N.S. 


N.S. 




All 


73 


N.S, 


N.S. 


.05 






Li.Su 


_N.S,. 


.,0.5 




Elem. 


“"'41 ‘ 


.10 


N.S. 


.05 








. „.05 


N.S. 


, -05 


Married- 


jr Chi . 


82 


N.S. 


' N.S. 


N.S. 


Male 






N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 




Sr. Hi. 


121 


.10 


.10 


’ N.S/ 








N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 




All 


”244 " 

i 


N.S. 
1 N.S. 


N.S. 

N.S. 


31 Z 




Elem. 


177 


.01 


N.S. 


N.S. 








.02 


N.S. 


N.S. 


Single- 


Jr. Hi/ 


47 


N.S. 


N.S. 


.02 


Female 






.10 


.05_ 


.005 


Sr. HiT 


60 


.10 


N.S. 


.10 








i N.S,. _ 


N.S. 


.07 




All 


284 ~ 


.05 


N.S. 


.05 








..05 


N.S. 


.02 




Elem. 


238 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 








, ' N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


Married- 


Jr7 HiT 


49 


.10 


N.S. 


N.S. 


Female 






.01 


N.S. 


N.S. 


Sr. Hi. 


33 


N.S. 


N.S. 


'.10 








N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 




All 


"320 


, N.S. 


I r N.S. 


N.S. 






1 N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 



Note: Upper chi-square is for 4-way split of educational 

attainment. 

Lower chi-square is for 2-way split of educational 
attainment. 

• N.S. means that the cross-tabulation is not sig- 

nificant . 
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Father’s education will be examined first. A com- 
prehensive table listing the results of all cross-tabulations 
In which this factor was Included can be found in the appen- 
dix. Only those analyses which yielded interesting or sig- 
nificant Chi-Squares will, however, be discussed below. 

Father's Education : Single male teachers are the small- 

est sex-raarltal category. However, Table 8.2 indicates that 
father’s education is significantly related to teachers' 
educational attainment among the 35 high school teachers of 
the group. 

Table 8.2 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF SINGLE MALE 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
(in percent: .05 level) 



Teacher' s 
Edu t i 


Father's Educational Attainment 


ip4\A VC V/ 1/ X X* 

-Attainment ; 


Grade School 


Senior High 


College 


Bachel ors 


0 


38 


44 


Masters 


100 


62 


56 


All: % 


100 


100 


100 


n 


13 


13 


9 



Larger percentages of children of less educated fathers 
attain graduate degrees than do children of more educated 
fathers. Even though the majority of teachers of any in- 
dicated social origin attained graduate degrees, all the sons 
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of fathers with low levels of education possessed master's 
degrees, while only $6% of the sons of college-educated 
fathers reached the same level of educational attainment. 

The pattern described above is repeated In the case of 
the married male teachers of the sample who teach at the 
elementary level, as Indicated in Table 8.3« 

Table 8,3 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OP MARRIED MALE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT (in 
percents .05 level ) 



Teacher's 

Educational 

Attainment 


Father ' s 


Educational Attainment 


Grade School 


Senior High . 


College 


Bachelors 


26 


50 


100 


Masters 


74 


50 


0 


All: % 


100 


100 


100 


n 


27 


12 


2 



Among the 2 7 sons of fathers who had not completed a 
high school education obtained a master's degree. All 
teaching sons of college graduates, on the other hand, failed 
to reach a similar level of professional development. How- 
ever, the number involved is too small to hold up for com- 
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arlson. The trend Is Identifiable among the sons of high 
school graduates. Only 50$ of this group attained the 
master's degree. 

The pattern described above does not typify all mar- 
ried male teachers In the sample. It Is Insightful to com- 
pare the percentages of Just master's degree holders from 
among the married male elementary, Junior high and the senior 
high school teachers with respect to their father's educa- 
tional attainment. While these sub samples did not Individually 
yield cross-tabulations with significant Chl-Quares r when 
the results are assembled, as In Table 8,4, Interesting In- 
formation Is obtained. 

Table 8. 4 

PERCENTAGE OP MARRIED MALE TEACHERS 
AT VARIOUS ASSIGNMENT LEVELS WHO HOLD 
MASTER'S DEGREES ACCORDING TO FATHER'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Teacher ' s 
Assignment 

Lfivp.l 


Father's Educational Attainment 


Grade Schoo 


I Senior Higf 


i College 


Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


(27) 74 
(34) ?9 
(54) 83 


( 12 ) 50 
(15) ?1 

<26) 81 


< 2) 0 
(13) ?2 

(23) 96 


All 


( 108 ) 80 


(47) 72 


( 36 ) 82 



What Is most apparent In the Table above Is that -- re- 
gardless of the education of the teacher's father — the 
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higher the assignment level, the larger the proportion of 
teachers with roaster's degrees. This Is not new Informa- 
tion. It has already been recognized that the single salary 
plan which encompasses both elementary and secondary teachers 
does not remove the gap In average salary between the several 
levels. High school teachers continue to attain more educa- 
tion than lower-level teachers and continue to be paid higher. 
The second type of Information Indicated in Table 8.4 
Is seen in the varying pattern of percentages in each of 
the three rows. The Inverse relationship between the elemen- 
tary teachers' educational attainment and that of their 
fathers has already been discussed. This pattern begins to 
change with the junior high school teachers, especially in 
respect to those with high school educated and college- 
educated fathers. There is practically no difference in the 
proportion of teachers with master's degrees between these 
two different social-background categories. The pattern 
of percentages continues to change at the next highest assign- 
ment-level, the senior high school teachers. The largest 
proportion of high school teachers possessing master's 
degrees, some 96^, occurs among those with college-educated 
fathers. The pattern found among the high school teachers 
is almost the reyerse of that found among elementary school 
teachers, when tne teachers' educational attainment is cross- 
tabulated against the educational attainment of their fathers. 
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A somewhat different pattern of relationships Is Indicated 
for the single female teachers of the Institute sample. 

It will be recalled from Table 8.1 that the single 
female teacher category contained the largest number of 
significant and near significant cross-tabulations. One 
reason Is because of the large number of elementary school 
teachers. The matrix for elementary school teachers In- 
corporated in Table 8.5 differs from those examined above 
because four categories of teacher's educational attainments 
can be shown. 

Table 8.6 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF SINGLE FEMALE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS ACCORDING TO FATHER'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT (In percent; .05 level) 



Teacher's 

Educational 

Attainment 


Father's Educational Attainment 


Grade School 


Senior High 


College 


Bachelors 


39 


62 


53 


Bachelors+ 


11 


8 


15 


Masters 


31 


18 


21 


Masters + 


19 


12 


11 


All 


(54) 100 


(60) 100 


( 63 ) 100 



Two patterns of relationships are evident from this 
chart, one of which was not discernible before because of 
the detail. I am referring to the similarity of patterns 
found by comparing the bachelor's and bachelor's plus cate- 
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gorles with the master's and master's plus categories. 

In each case there are smaller percentages of teachers In that 
category with additional credits beyond the degree. It might 
be concluded from this Information that within this subsaraple 
the master's degree Is more numerous than the bachelor's 
degree with additional credits. This Is especially true 
for the teachers of lesser educated fathers. 

The general pattern in the data Is one of increased 
educational preparation among the teachers with fathers of 
relatively little educational background. This is evident 
in the master's plus category where the percentages of teachers 
according to father's educational attainment is 19, 12, and 11 
respectively. It is also evident when the two categories 
of master's degree holders are combined, yielding percen- 
„ tages of 50, 30, and 32 respectively. 

The patterns of educational attainment for the other 
groups of single female teachers, those at the Junior high 
and senior high levels, are shown in Table 8.6, This table 
is comparable in design to Table 8.4. 

Increasing proportions of master's degree holders 
occur at the senior high level compared to the elementary 
level of teaching regardless of the social origins of the 
single female teachers described in Table 8.6. Also 
similar to the married males, are changes in the pattern 
of relationships between teacher's education and father's 
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education, comparing elementary teachers with high school 
teachers. Among the single female elementary teachers, higher 
proportions of master's degree holders were found among the 

Table 8,6 

PERCENTAGE OP SINGLE FEMALE TEACHERS WHO 
HOLD MASTER'S DEGREES ACCORDING TO FATHER'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Teacher's 

Assignment 

Level 


Father's Educational Attainment 


irade School 


Senior HlgJ- 


l College 


Elementary 


( 27 ) 50 


( 18 ) 2 0 


(1?) 27 


Junior High 


< 26 


( 9 ) 43 


(!) Q 


Senior High 


(11) 79 


( 14 ) 54 


( 13 ) 53 


All 

■ , — ■ - * - ■ — 


( 42 ) 51 


( 4 i) 38 


( 3 D 33 



daughters of the least educated fathers. The pattern among 
senior high teachers is, however, not linear. The largest 
percentage of more educated teachers is found among the 
daughters of the least educated fathers, similar to the ele- 
mentary group; however, the second largest percentage of 
master's degree holders was found with college-educated 
fathers, unlike the elementary group. 

Turning to the married female teachers, a revealing 
matrix was obtained when bachelor's degree holders and 
master's degree holders at the Junior high level were com- 
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pared according to the educational preparation of their 
fathers. 



Table 8.7 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OP MARRIED FEMALE 
JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS ACCORDING TO FATHER'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT (in percent; .05 level) 



^Teacher's 

Educational 


Father's Educational Attainment 


Attainment 


Grade School 


Senior High 


College 


Bachelors 


75 


56 


24 


Masters 


25 


44 


?6 


All 


100 


(l6) 100 


100 



The pattern of relationships in Table 8,7 is one of 
high percentages of more educated married female teachers 
from among the daughters of the more educated fathers. 

This is a different type of result than has been found in 
previous sections. A comparison of the percentages of Just 
master's degree holders at the various assignment levels is 
made in Table 8.8. 

Practically no percentage change is noticed for the 

elementary teachers according to father's education in con- 
> 

trast with elementary teachers of other sex-marital statuses. 
Trends are obvious for the less numerous higher-level tea- 
chers, especially the Junior high teachers. The senior 
high teachers Indicate a tendency opposite to that of the 
Junior high teachers. Similarly to the other sex-marital 
groups, higher percentages of married female senior high 
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Table 8.8 



PERCENTAGE OP MARRIED FEMALE TEACHERS 
WHO HOLD MASTER'S DEGREES ACCORDING TO FATHER'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Teacher' s 
Assignment . 
T.pvpI 


Father's Educational Attainment 


|}rade School 


Senior Hlgi 


College 


Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


(2?) 

< 4 > 25 
uo) 77 


(3D o 2 
< « n 


(19) 34 
U3) 

* ^ 69 


All 


< 4l > 36 


< 4 3) 36 


(**•!) 48 



teachers are found to possess a master's degree among 
those of less educated fathers than among the teachers 
whose fathers were college graduates. 

Summary and Conclusions — The relationship Betvreen Father's 
Education and Teacher's Educati o nal Attainment 

-a 

The twelve groups of teachers in the Institute sample 
have been studied In regard to the relationship between the 
teachers' educational attainment and the educational attain- 
ment of their fathers. Within each sex-marl tal group at 
least one of the three categories of assignment level yielded 
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a cross-tabulation which proved significant at the .05 level, 

using the Chi-Square test. Among the males, single high school 
teachers and the married elementary teachers showed signifi- 
cant relationships. The table of married high school teachers 
gave near-significant relationships. Among the female tea- 
chers, significant relationships between teachers' and fathers' 
educational attainments were discovered for all the elementary 
teachers. The single high school teacher tables tested out 
as near-significant. The married female teachers produced 
significant results in the Junior high category. From this 
information alone it can be concluded that relationships of 
the type discussed do exist in a number of oases within the 
Institute sample. However, as was the case in previous chap- 
ters the relationships between the factors under examination 
can not be generalized to all teachers. I would go further 
to say that, If the relationship between the teacher's edu- 
cational attainment and that of his father is of any conse- 
quence to policy making or administrative practice, it is 
vital that the relevant type of teacher be specified. This 
is not currently the general practice in reporting research 
of this type. 

So far, discussion has been limited to the statistic 
aspeots of the analysis. The nature of the trends also 
Justify review. Research previously reviewed suggests that 
teachers with relatively low levels of eduoationalpreparatlon 
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tend to come from parents of modest occupational and edu- 

2 

cational backgrounds. The opposite relationship Is sug- 
gested by results obtained from the single raale high school 
teachers, the married male elementary teachers, the single 
female elementary teachers, and from the total group of 
single female teachers. Only in the case of the married 
male senior high and the married female junior high school 
teachers does the data suggest that lower levels of parent 
education are associated with lower levels of educational 
preparation on the part of teacher sons and daughters. 

The literature on so '>i;\l origins mentions little in 
respect to the social origins of the most eduoated pro- 
fessional people. The teachers data analyzed here sug- 
gests, if anything, that most of the teachers with graduate 
degrees seem to come from families of modest educational 
backgrounds. 

Occupational Heritage In Relation to Teacher's Education? 
The well-recognized concept of occupational heritage was in- 
troduced and discussed in the previous chapter in relation 
to the career mobility of teaohers. Might not the same social- 
origin factor be relatod to a teacher's motivation to take 
advanced professional education? One might assume that 
a direct relationship exists between whether or not a parent 
was a public school teacher and whether or not a teaching 




S. Mason, op. cit. p.80. 
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son or daughter obtained a roaster's degree. In other words, 
it would not seem unreasonable to assume that a teacher 
whose parent had been a teacher would be most motivated to 
take graduate work In teaching. The rationale here Is that a 
young teacher would wish to associate himself with advanced 
techniques rather than with the old ways of teaching used by 
his parents. He would wish to utilize new Information, know- 
ledge and materials, and perhaps he would wish to prepare 
himself to rise to a higher level In the educational estab- 
lishment than his parent had attained. 

As plausible as this argument sounds, relatively few 
oroso-tabulations were found to be statistically signifi- 
cant when parent’s occupation was compared with teacher's 
educational attainment. Only in the case of the single female 
Junior high teachers was a significant relationship indicated. 
One reason why significant relationships were lacking is 
simply that small proportions of teaohers, regardless of 
education, came from teaching parents, only 1<H of the male 
teaohers and 1 7 % of the female teachers In the Institute sample. 

Table 8.9 indicates the nature of the relationship be- 
tween parent '8 occupation and the educational attainment 
of the single female group of Junior high school teaohers. 

The data for the subgroup examined below suggests that, 
contrary to expectations, a significantly larger proportion 
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of master’s degree holders came from families where teaching 

Table 8,9 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OP SINGLE FEMALE JUNIOR 
HIGH TEACHERS ACCORDING TO PARENT’S OCCUPATION 
(in percent; .05 level of significance) 



Teacher 1 s 






Educational 


Was Either Parent A Teacher? 


Attainment 


Yes 


No 


Bachelors 


100 


69 


Masters 


0 


31 


All 


( 8 * 100 


100 



was not an occupational heritage. These results are in- 
teresting enough to warrant analysis of some of the other 
subgroups among single female teachers. As previously dis- 
cussed i even though various tables laok statistical sig- 
nificance, valuable information may be gleaned where the re- 
sults of a number of related tables are consistent in their 
. implications. 

Some consistency is apparent among the elementary and 
Junior high levels, with higher proportions of more educated 
teaohers originating from families where teaching is a new 
occupation. One can observe, by turning to the appendix tables 
that this same trend is consistent with the married male and 



the married female teachers. 



Table 8.10 

PERCENTAGES OP SINGLE FEMALE TEACHERS 
WHO HOLD MASTER'S DEGREES ACCORDING 
TO PARENT'S OCCUPATION 



Teacher's 

Assignment 

Level 


Was 


Either Parent A 


Teacher? 


Yes 


No 


Elementary 


(26) 


35 


(135) 


40 


Junior High 


( 8) 


0 


(35) 


31 


Senior High 


(11) 


73 


(49) 


63 


All 

- 


(45) 


38 


(219) 


44 



The pattern is different for the senior high school 
teachers in Table 8.10 and also for the single sex-marital 
groups. Larger proportions of master's degree holders stem 
from parents who were teachers in the case of the high school 
teaohers of the sample. 

Summary and Conoluslons--The Relationship Between Tea- 
oher's Educational Attainment and Occupational Heritage t 

While the data on occupational heritage were not as 
strong as that on the educational attainment of the teachers 
father, they provided some Information because of the 
consistency of the results. The results were generally 
contrary to the common sense assumption that larger propor- 
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tlons of the most educated teachers, those with master's 
degrees, came from families with an occupational heritage 
of teaching. At the lower assignment levels, the master's 
degree holders tended not to come from families of teachers > 
just as was indicated earlier, they tended not to come from 
highly educated fathers. The data in respect to senior high 
school teachers, on the other hand, tends to conform with 
expectations. Master's degree holders tend mostly to be 
associated with families of teaohers, Just as they tend to 
be associated with college-educated fathers. It would appear 
that both indicators of social origins produced fairly 
similar results. Teachers at the lower levels tend to be 
soolally mobile along the several dimensions disoussod, 
while senior high school teachers tend to be more soolally 
8 table . 

Offices In Kduoutlonal Associations in Relation to 
Teacher's Educational Attainment; 

It has been hinted several times that offlcershlps held 
in educational associations is a different type of sooial 
dimension than the others discussed. It is always dif- 
ficult to Impute causality to behavioral factors and this 
difficulty is compounded when one oan not be sure of the 
time sequence. There is no information indicating whether 
a teacher achieved hie association office first or his ad- 
vanced education first. Nevertheless, it is an interesting 
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factor to consider briefly, since, as discussed In the pre- 
vious chapter, teachers appear to be "Joiners" by fact as 
well as by reputation. This may be Important to their 
career patterns and to their patterns of educational attain- 
ment. 

Table 8.1 Indicated that several cross-tabulations 
Involving this factor are statistically significant or near 
significant. This Is the case especially among male elemen- 
tary teachers and female secondary teachers, both of which 
groups of teachers are especially prone to career change. 
Might officershlps in eduoational associations bo one way 
for teaohers to obtain satisfactions that might be difficult 
for them to aohleve In their looal Job situations? Or, 
might officers be selected from among the more educated 
teachers? Unfortunately, we can do little more In this 
study than pose these questions for future Investigators, 

A review of the detailed tables In the appendix In- 
dicates complete consistency In the pattern of relationships 
between number of officershlps and the educational attain- 
ment of teaohers. Thus there Is little to bo gained in 
extracting more than Just the percentages of master's 
degree holders In each of the sex-marital categories accord- 
ing to number of officershlps. 

The overall trend Is dear and consistent. Regard- 
less of sex-marital status, and regardless of assignment 
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Table 8.11 



PERCENTAGES OP TEACHERS WHO HELD MASTER'S 
DEGREES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OP OFFICES HELD 
IN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



Sex- Marital 
Status 


Number Of Offices Held In 
Educational Associations 


None 


One 


Or More 


Single Male 


( 57 ) 


49 


TfBT 


78 


Married Male 


(1?8) 


75 


(70) 


87 


Single Female 


(208) 


38 


(73) 


55 


Married Female 


(258) 


38 


(68) 


44 



level, there is a direct relationship between proportion 
of graduate-degree holders and the number of offices held 
in educational associations. The relationship is strongest 
among single male teachers: ?86 of these holding office possess 
master's degrees while only 496 of the non-office holders 
are master's. One might anticipate larger percentages of 
graduate? degree holders among the married office holders than 
the single office- holders. This istrue for the males but 
not for the females. One probable explanation is that mar- 
ried women have less time for both office holding as well as 
for attaining graduate degrees. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from the data be- 
cause of the methodological difficulties mentioned. However, 
the author believes he has amply demonstrated why this social 
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factor Is worthy of consideration In any subsequent effort 
to form a better understanding of the career mobility and 
Job satisfactions of public school teachers. 
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Chapter IX 



CAREER CHANGES OF TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT i 

POSTCENSAL SAMPLE 

"The Postcensal Sample," Is analyzed in this chapter. 

The data came from a study of some 40 scientific, tech- 
nical and professional occupations made by the National 
Opinion Research Center for the National Science Foun- 
dation. Sample selection, data collection and data 
processing were done by the Bureau of the Census. The 

i960 population census was used as the baseline for 

1 

planning and selecting representative samples. The 
Postcensal data, gathered more than eight years ago, con- 
tains Information on the educational background, career 
movements, job attitudes and demographic characteristics 
of teachers. This information remains relatively unreported. 



The data enables educational attainment to be 
cross-tabulated with various indicators of career change. 
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The working hypothesis -- the higher the level of educational 
attainment the greater will be teaoher career instability — 
can be further investigated. 

In dealing with the Postcensal data, "career-type de- 
cisions" are taken to mean a change of profession — "out.” 
"Participation- type decisions” on the other hand, involve 
little or no change in profession but rather a lateral change 
in educational employer. The turnover that results from this 

type of decision may bo a reflection against the internal 

2 

efficiency of the particular school system. In this chapter 
the educational attainment of the Postcensal sample of tea- 
chers will be oross- tabulated against indicators of both 
types of career decisions. 

Method 



The comprehensive questionnaire designed for the Post- 
censal study (see Appendices) requested Information at several 
points in time. All information about the respondent was 
obtained in the lete spring of 1962. Information was re- 
quested about the individual’s status in April of I960, when 
the I960 census was taken, and also in 1962. The information 
allotted for I960 and 1962 was largely of the same type. This 
feature permitted a follow-up of various aspects of career 
change for persons employed in I960, over a two-year period. 

j> 

J.G. March and H.A. Simons, Organizations ( New Yorks 
Wiley, 1958), Chap. 4. 
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This ohaptor will deal primarily with indicators of 
turn-over during the two-year period which represent major 
career-type ("out") changes, Job changes representing 
decisions to switch jobs within the profession will only be 
briefly discussed# 

The analysis of the relationship between educational 
attainment and the career-change indicators will bo struc- 
tured in the same manner as in previous chapters, Each 
cross- tabulation will be controlled for type of teacher, 
sex and age wherever the size of the working sample permits# 
In practically all cases, as might bo expected, the faotors 
will somewhat differ from variables previously used# (See 
Table 9 . 1 ) 

The Variables 



Educational attainment continues as the independent 
variable# However, highest degree held is the najor measure 
of educational attainment produced by the Postoensal question- 
naire# While information on years of education was elioited, 
five or more years of education beyond high school is the 
only category available that applies to graduate study. This 
classification, however, enables the addition of a new 
category, bachelor's plus, to the four other categories i 
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no college degree, bachelor’s degree, roaster’s degree and 
doctorate. It would appear In comparing the frequency dis- 
tributions of the two different measures of educational 
attainment that years of education Is Just as Important 
a measure of educational attainment In respect to teachers 
as degrees held. Among the professions In general, by con- 
trast, the principal measure of higher educational attain- 
ment Is degree held. 

Table 9.1 Indicates the proportion of teachers at 
each of the five levels of educational attainment as of 
Hay I960, differentiated by sex and type of teacher. The 
high proportion of master's degree holders among males com- 
pared to females is particularly noticeable. Almost k0% 
of male secondary, and 12.£ of the female elementary school 
teachers, possessed master’s degrees in i 960 . These pro- 
portions are large enough to make the master’s degree a 
meaningful Increment of analysis for the Postcensal sample 
of teachers. The educational progress of the same teachers 
over the two-year period Is also Indicated. While the edu- 
cational gain Is Interesting In Itself, the 1962 figures will 
not be used In the discussions that follow. 

We can now examine the various career-change indicators, 
each of which will be cross-tabulated against educational 
attainment. 

The first career-change Indicator listed In Table 9*1 
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TABLE 9.1 DISTRIBUTIONS OF RELEVANT TEACHERS CHARACTERISTICS 

'ACCORDING TO YEAR, TYPE OF TEACHER, AND SEN (Percent) 
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is employment status. This variable deserves first 
consideration because the most radical type of career 
decision is to leave the labor force, and because this type 
of action was taken by sizable proportions of teachers from 
the i960 Postcensal sample. The large percentages of tea- 
chers "not at work" suggest that many respondents had 
already started their summer vacations. It may be as- 
sumed that more teachers would have exited from the labor 
force if more questionnaires had been turned in later. 

Most of the teachers leaving the profession during the 
two-year period were females, 12.8 jS from elementary tea- 
ching positions, and 13 * 8 # from secondary teaching po- 
sitions, where the most highly educated female teachers 
are located. This suggested relationship between a higher 
level of educational attainment and increased career change 
is investigated in the first detailed analysis that follows. 

The second career-change variable to be analyzed is 
sector of work. Table 9.1 indicates that of the teachers 
in government employment in I960, i.e. public school sys- 
tems, more than 2.6$5 of the males went into private employ- 
ment, including private school systems, while more than 1.1$ 
of the females did likewise. 

It would be well to emphasize that these small per- 
centages become quite meaningful in an analysis of tea- 
cher turnover and teacher supply and demand, eve'' though 
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they might be ignored in other type studies. Two percent 

of U.S. public school teachers amounts to some 30 » 000 tea- 
chers, a considerable human resource. One analyst of the 
chronic teacher shortage feels that if the career life of 

the average teacher could be extended for just two years, 

3 

the manpower shortage would be eliminated. Another per- 
spective on the importance of the 2 % loss of government- 
employed teachers to the private sector can be obtained by 
comparing this figure with the estimated 10 * 9 % national 
turnover rate. Of all teachers lost to public education, 
20 % of the less might be attributed to career decisions of 
this type. 

A different type of career decision is represented 
by the third career-change indicator , occupational change. 
The elementary teachers in the sample who changed their 
profession between I960 and 1962 v/ent into 11 occupations 
in addition to secondary teaching. The secondary teachers 
who changed during this two-year period entered a toMl of 
19 different occupations, aside from elementary teaching 
Table 9.1 lists the three categories 
of change that simplify the analysis of occupational change i 
elementary teaching, secondary teaching, and other tech- 
nical, professional, or clerical (T. P. & C.) positions. 

The percentages indicate that a larger proportion of male 

— " A ' — „ « ■■■ — " ' ‘ » 

-irf.L. Cunningham, "A Study Of Teacher Turnover In 
Selected Districts Of N.Y. State" (unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia Univ.,1959) 
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teachers than female teachers changed professions, with as 
many male elementary teachers leaving teaching altogether 
as went over to secondary teaching. Relatively few secon- 
dary male teachers switched to elementary teaching. Their 
career changes took them out of grade-school teaching. Among 
the females, more secondary teachers changed occupations 
than elementary teachers, either leaving the profession or 
sh? fting intw elementary teaching. Twice as many female 
elementary teachers left teaching as moved into the secondary 
level. 

Number of employers is the last type of career change 
indicator to be analyzed in this chapter devoted to the 
Postcensal Sample. It is a different type of factor than 
those discussed above, involving decisions to cease partici- 
pating in one school or school system and to join another. 
This switch of employers in a small proportion of cases, 
between i960 and 1962, brought the teacher out of education 
entirely. However, in the great majority of cases, the 
career change is a relatively minor lateral move within the 
grade school teaching professions. 

This form of job change counts all the previous em- 
ployers in the working career of the teacher, up through 
the year 1962. The frequency distribution in Table 9.1 
indicates that fairly large proportions of teachers from 
all groups have had as many as four or more employers during 
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their working careers. Female teachers appear slightly more 
unstable, in this respect, than their male counterparts. 

The last factor relevant to this chapter yet to be in- 
troduced is age# Even though the small percentages of 
career changes generally do not encourage further break- 
down, age is too important a factor to be completely ignored, 
and has been used wherever practicable, It may be noted, in- 
cidentally, that the female teachers in the Postcensal sample 
are older than those in the Institute sample. One possible 
explanation is that the Institute data was obtained earlier 
in the school year than the Postcensal data. More young 
female teachers would be included in the earlier study be- 
cause some young teachers resign from their jobs during 
the school year. 

Education a l Attainment in Relation to Career Change 
in the Postcensal Sample 

Employment Status > Analysis of employment status 
yields results which come close to the results of tra- 
ditional studies of teacher turnover. Table 9*2 in- 
dicates that hardly any male teachers leave the labor 
force, while considerable numbers of female teachers do 
so. 
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Table 9.3 



PROPORTION OF FEMALE TEACHERS WHO 
LEFT THE LABOR FORCE ACCORDING TO AGE AND 
HIGHEST DEGREE HELD (Percent) 





All 

Teachers 
i - n 


Richest Decree Held - 


I960 


AGE 


No 

Decree 


Bach. 


Bach . 
Plus 


Master's 


ELEMENTARY 

24 A less 

25 - 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 5b 
55 & over 


2?.? - 41 
23.5 - 68 
5.4 - 15 
2.6 - 13 
20.1 - 53 


37.8 

26.4 
5.2 
3.1 

23.4 


2?.0 
27.7 
6 . 4 
2.2 

18.9 


14.8 

12.3 

7.8 

4.0 

18.2 


0 

23.3 
0 

0 

10.3 


SECONDARY 

24 & less 

25 ~ 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 54 
55 & over 


27.? - 26 
24.8 - 3? 
5.2 - 8 
2.2 - 5 
19.4 - 35 


40.0 

54.5 
14.3 

6.2 

27.6 


41.9 

32.0 

9.8 

1.5 

26.3 


25.0 

7.5 

3.8 

0 

19.4 


40.0 

1?.4 

0 

2.7 

13.6 
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Generally, an Inverse relationship is found between 
educational attainment and exit from the labor force for 
both elementary and secondary female teachers. This is 
not surprising when one considers that the younger, and 
therefore the less educated, female teachers leave the labor 
force in greater proportions than the older, more educated 
teachers. 

More detailed information on labor force exodus is 
presented in Table 9*3 jus't for female teachers. Secon- 
dary school teachers left the labor force in greater 
proportions than elementary teachers at practical. ly all 
ages and levels of education. 

Generally, the data indicate that increased educa- 
tion is associated with reduced loss to the labor force. 

This trend is supported by teachers of most age groups. 
Educational attainment may exert a holding power on 
teachers, helping to retain them in the labor force; but, 
as later results will show, more education does not necess- 
arily retain them in the profession of education. 

An exception is found to the general trend in the 
case of the master’s degree holders. Within the import- 
ant 25 -to- 3 ^-year age group of elementary teachers, and in 
the age groups of secondary teachers below 35 years, ap- 
proximately twice as many master's degree holders leave 
the labor force than do other female teachers who have 
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graduate credits, but no graduate degree. Unfortunately, 
there is no way to tell where these teachers had gone. 
Probably some went into doctoral programs, but certainly 
not all. The information about secondary teachers is 
particularly important since the increased educational 
requirement imposed by various states for regular teacher 
certification falls mostly on secondary teachers. 

Sector of Teacher's Employment t The second type 
of career change that resulted in teacher turnover during 
the two-year period was the decision to leave local gov- 
ernment employ and enter into the private sector. The 
teacher so acting may have chosen to work in a private 
elementary or secondary school, to work for himself, or 
to work in business or industry. In any event, he has 
left public education, and the question is whether or not 
this type of career decision is related to level of edu- 
cational attainment. Table 9.4 indicates that greater 
proportions of male teachers left public school teaching 
than female teachers between I960 and 1962. However : it 
is only among the female teachers that a direct relation- 
ship is indicated between educational attainment and 
leaving government employment. This is most evident among 
the degree holding female elementary teachers in the sample. 
More than three times as many master's degree holders moved 
out of their jobs as did bachelor's degree holders alone. 
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Male secondary teachers indicated increasing attachment 
to government employment with each increasing level of 
educational attainment. This is the only well defined 
relationship between educational attainment and exodus from 
government employment among the male teachers. 

Occupational Change i The next type of career-change 
indicator to be analyzed in this chapter involves the 
decision to leave the professions of public school teaching 
for an altogether different occupation, or the loss drastic 
decision to change to a markedly different level of public 
school teaching. The wide variety of new occupations chosen 
by the public school tenchers of i960 suggests that the 
motivation behind such moves may be quite complicated. Some 
teachers stepped out of the professions into occupations 
usually not taken by college graduates. Other public 
school teachers moved into higher types of professional 
activity. In this analysis, wo will limit ourselves to ex- 
ploring how educational attainment related to career move- 
ments, both to other levels of public school teaching and 
to positions wholly outside public education. Table 9*5 
gives this information* 

The largest proportion of occupational chenges during 
the two-year period took place among the male elementary 
teachers, particularly those who attained the bachelor's 
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degree and those who had attained an additional year or 
more of graduate credit. Comparing the first three levels 
of education, a slight but direct relation is indicated 
between the level of education and the proportion of 
teachers leaving elementary school teaching, moving to 
secondary teaching, and moving to other occupations. 

The male secondary teachers include the second highest 
proportion of teachers who left their profession# Unlike 
the male elementary teachers, however, members of this group 
did not tend to move to another level of public education. 
Most male secondary teachers who changed occupations left 
teaching altogether# Educational attainment is inversely 
related to career change among secondary teachers. The 
more education possessed by the teacher, the greater his 
tendency to stay in his original profession. 

The data on female teachers indicate that many secon- 
dary teachers as well as elementary teachers moved to other 
teaching occupations and to non-toaching occupations. Among 
the secondary teachers, nine times as many bachelors with 
graduate work as without graduate work moved out of educa- 
tion entirely# An obvious direct relation between the in- 
dependent and the dependent variables is also indicated for 
those female secondary teachers switching to elementary edu- 
cation# 

The smallest proportion of teachers switching profess- 
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ions occurs among the female elementary teachers. Rela- 
tively few members of this group switch to secondary teaching! 
in contrast to male elementary teachers. Female elementary 
teachers do, however, switch to non-teaching occupations, 
and the more education they possess, the greater the pro- 
portion exiting from the teaching profession. Those among 
this group who possess master's degrees are particularly 
prone to leave teaching altogether. In fact, the female 
elementary teachers of the Postcensal sample are unique in 
this respect. Other groups of teachers with master's de- 
grees tend to remain in their professions, or to switch to 
another level of public school teaching! the opposite is 
the case among female elementary school teachers. 



Lo ng-Term _ Job Stability! Long-term job stability is 
measured by the number of employers for whom the respon- 
dent had worked up to 1962. Table 9.6 indicates the pro- 
portions of teachers, including some former teachers, at 

each level of educational attainment, who have held three 
or more jobs. 

A high degree of similarity is found in the pattern 
of these results regardless of sex or type of teacher, 

In other words, all four different groups of teachers 
indicate a typical inverse relation between level of edu- 
cation and Job change, comparing non-bachelor's degree 
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holders with teachers holding bachelor’s degrees. However, 
the three levels of degree holders Indicate Increasingly 
larger proportions of teachers who have had three or more 
employers as educational attainment Increases. 

Differences are also Indicated between the four 
basic groups in Table 9*6. Secondary teachers with college 
degrees are generally characterized by greater long-term 
Job Instability than elementary teachers, regardless of 
differences in educational attainment. Female teachers 
demonstrate more Job Instability than their male counter- 
parts. 

The relationship between educational attainment and 
Job change can be examined more precisely by controlling 
for age. 

Table 9.6 

PROPORTION OF TEACHERS HAVING HELD THREE OR 
MORE EMPLOYERS ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAIN- 
MENT, BY ASSIGNMENT LEVEL, AND BY SEX 



Assignment Level 


I Highest Degree i 960 


No 

| Degree 


lachelorf 


Bachelor* 

Plus 


Masters 


Malei Elementary 
Secondary 


i (30) 3 ? 
(?6) 40 


(41) 1? 

(153) 24 


(117) 22 
(3^3) 28 


(114) 40 
(422) 39 


Female ; Elementary 
Secondary 


411) 54 
(71) 52 


(479) 41, 
(268) 40 | 


(254) 41 
(198) 48 


(176) 48 
(227) 50 
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Table 9.7 . 

PROPORTION OF MALE TEACHERS HAVING HAD THREE OR MORE 
EMPLOYERS ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 

BY ASSIGNMENT LEVEL, AND BY AGE 



Age 


H 


lghest Degree I960 


Nb 

Degree 


Bachelors 


Bachelor) 

Plus 


’Masters 


Elementary Teach. 
To 24 
25 - 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 54 
55 * More 


( 5) 20 
(12) 25 
( 4) 50 

(5) 20 
( 4) 100 


( 9) 11 

(21) 14 

( 5) 20 
( 5) 20 
(ll_~ 


(10) 20 
(64) 13 

(28) 29 
(10) 40 

(_J5) .80 


( 0) 0 
(3D 32 
(41) 24 
(33) 58 
(_j9J 62_ 


Secondary Teacher 
To 24 
25 - 34 
35-44 ' 
45 - 54 
55 £ More 


( 6) 0 
(23) 26 
(18) 39 
(11) 73 

(18) _ 33 


(21) 5 
(73) 14 

(27) 41 

(22) 45 

(10) 40 


(28) 14 

(169) 15 
(82) 37 
(44) 43 

(20) 80 


( 1) - 
(126)27 
(134)35 
(105)46 
15 6 ) 5,9 



Among the male teachers listed in Table 9*7. In five 
out of the eight categories a positive relation is indi- 
cated between educational attainment and number of em- 
ployers. It is primarily with the elementary teachers 
that more education, for degree holders, is associated with 
Job instability. The opposite relationship is seen among 
high sohool teachers in the 35-44 and 45-54 age categories. 
The figures for the female teachers, broken down by 
age are Indicated in Table 9*8. They laok the uniformity 
of the results obtained for male teachers. The results 
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Table 9.8 

PROPORTION OP FEMALE TEACHERS HAVING HAD THREE OR MORE 
EMPLOYERS ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 

BY ASSIGNMENT LEVEL, AND BY AGE 



I 


| Highest Degree i 960 


Age 


No 

Degree 


Bachelors 


Saohelore 

Plus 


blasters 


Elementary Teach. 
To 24 
25 - 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 54 

55 & More 


( 34) 21 
( 42) 43 
( 63) 64 
(161) 60 
(111) 55 


( 63) 8 
(12?) 35 
(106) 45 
(12?) 51 
( 56) 55 


(25) 8 
(59) 25 
(51 ) 33 
(94) 56 
(25) ?2 


( 2) - 
(30) 30 
(39) 56 
(70) 46 
(35) 63 


Secondary Teacher 
To 24 
25 - 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 54 

.. SJLJl . More 


( 3) - 
(11) 46 
( 8) 50 
(3D 61 
-0-8)., 50 


(39) 5 

(??) 35 
(55) 49 
(64) 49 
(33) 64 


(17) 6 

(46) 28 
(54) 56 
(50) 60 
-LID- 65. 


( 6) 33 
(25) 28 
(44) 48 
(76) 53 
j( 263— 5S-- 



differ between two general age groups. Comparing elementary 
level bachelor's degree holders with teachers possessing the 
same degree plus graduate oredlts, an Inverse relation be- 
tween level of education and job change is noted for tea- 
chers under 45. but a direct relation exists for those 
teaohers 45 years of age and older. The direct relation- 
ship is evident in 3 out of the 4 age categories of secondary 
teaohers. 

Opposite patterns of relationships are found among 
the elementary teachers when master's degree holders are 
compared with teaohers possessing only graduate credits. Among 
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the younger half of the female sample, a direct relation 
between educational attainment and Job change is indicated. 

The reverse situation holds for the older elementary teachers. 
The master's degree for the female secondary teachers is 
associated with lesser proportions of teachers with high 
Job instability, compared to bachelor's degree holders. 

Summary 

In this chapter dealing v/ith the Postcensal data, 
educational attainment was cross -tabulated against four 
different variables, three of which represented one type 
of career decision carried out during a two-year period 
between I960 and 1962, It appears that the largest pro- 
portion of career decisions resulted in leaving the labor 
force and changing to another occupation. Decisions to 
change from public to private school teaching occurred 
much less frequently. In addition to these career changes, 
high proportions of teachers switch teaching jobs three * 
or more times during their careers. The major findings in 
respect to the hypothesized relationship between educational 
attainment and these career changes arei 

1, An inverse relation was found between level of 
education attained and the proportion of female teachers 
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who leave the labor force* Generally, the more education 
possessed by female teachers, excluding certain master's 
degree holders, the greater the tendency to remain within 
the labor force. 

2. Female teachers less than 35 years of age are a 
special case* Those with master's degrees leave the labor 
force in greater proportions than those with more than 
one year's graduate education, but without the degree* 

3* Occupational change is another form of turnover, 
which, for several types of teachers in the sample, increases 
as the level of education increases. This relationship is 
most in evidence for female teachers leaving the teaching 
profession entirely. Kale secondary teachers are the 
strongest exception to this trend. 

U, When educational attainment is cross -tabulated 
against number of past employers some feeling for the re- 
lationship of education to job instability is obtained. The 1 
most consistent finding is that teachers without a bachelor's 
degree are more unstable in their jobs than those teachers 
with bachelor's degrees* Comparisons between these two 
levels of educational attainment are useful for they are 
not provided by the Institute data. 

Looking at bachelor's degree holders, in ? out of 
1? age categories increased graduate education equates 
with increased Job instability, in 6 out of 1? c^ses in- 
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creased graduate education is inversely related to job in- 
stability, end in the remaining 4 cases little or no re- 
lationship is indicated. When bachelor's degree holders 
without graduate work are compared with master's degree 
holders it is found that 5 out of 8 age categories of male 
teachers indicate that more job instability is associated 
with the additional degree. Among the females, where job 
stability is generally higher, only in 3 out of 8 cases is 
more education linked to more job instability. 

If for some degree holders it can be said that in- 
creased graduate education is linked with increased job 
instability, then, it can be further said that the link 
is strongest in the case of blocks of graduate credits than 
in the case of a graduate degree. 
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SUMMARY OF THE EMPIRICAL DATA AND CONCLUSIONS 



Two completely different sets of survey data have 
been refined and analyzed in order to explore the rela- 
tionship between educational attainment and teacher career 
change. The first set of data, originating with the In- 
stitute of Administrative Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was drawn from a study of teacher 
characteristics conducted in 1962 involving full sampling 
of a .arge number of school systems. Three suburban school 
systems totaling 1,431 public school classroom teachers 
were selected from some 16 systems with a total of 19,999 
teachers. Only the three selected suburban school systems 
contained all the data deemed necessary by the author of 
the present study. 

The second set of data was drawn from a national 
sample of college-educated scientific and professional 
personnel, entitled A Postcensal Survey of Professional 
and Technical Manpower, conducted by the National Opinion 




Research Center for the National Science Foundation. 
Elementary and secondary public school teachers were 
included among some 40 professions for which data was 
gathered in the Postcensal Survey. Some 1,400 male and 
some 2,465 female teachers were involved. They came from 
all types of localities and may be considered representa- 
tive of American public school teachers. 

The two sets of data, so far as practicable, were 
refined in order to make their analyses yield results 
that would be complementary and supplementary. Both 
sets of data cover the same time period, include only 
public school teachers, are controlled by sex, teaching 
level, and age, and provide indicators of graduate edu- 
cational attainment and teacher career change. The var- 
ious career-change indicators from both sets of data are 
of two general types i th 'se indicators representing 
actual or intended career decisions which charge the life 
pattern of individuals, and those indicators that in 
effect represent decisions to leave one school organisati 
and Join another. 

The two sets of data differed in several respects. 
The Institute data is representative, to some degree, of 
suburban school systems, while the Postcensal data is 
representative of teachers of all types of publio school 
systems. Another poin* of difference is with the inde- 
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pendent variable, educational attainment. The measures of 
educational attainment utilized from the Institute data 
are the bachelor* s and master's degrees. The Postcensal 
data provides information, on "no degree" with an in- 
termediate category between the bachelor’s degree and the 
master's degree for those teachers with five or more years 
of college. Differences also exist in respect to informa- 
tion on career change. Data from the Institute sample are 
nticipations of future behavior while data from the Post- 
censal sample indicate actual past behavior. 

.A 

The Hypothesized Relationship between Educational Attainment 
and Teacher Turnover 



The primary hypothesis of this investigation has been 
simply this t the higher the level of graduate education 
of the inservice teacher, the greater will be the inclina- 
tion towards career change. The preceding six chapters of 
the analysis provided a pattern of information which could 
be used to expand this hypothesis, and provide ancillary 
information as well. As each of the sets of cross -tabulations 
that . \de up an analycical chapter was reported, a particular 
dimension of the hypothesized relationship was brought into 
focus. This information will now be assembled, and overall 
results outlined. Then, conclusions will be drawn based 
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entirely on the results of the empirical data. In the 
next and final chapter, additional information obtainod 
from personal interviews and from studies of the literature 
will be interjected. This broadened base of information 
will support comments on the nature of educational admin- 
istration, particularly personnel administration, and 
recommendations for policy changes. 

The overall results are presented according to the 
two previously distinguished types of job change i career- 
change decisions ("out") and participation-type decisions 
("up" or "sideways") , 

A. Teachers Who Leave Public Education 

1* -Decisions on the part of young teachers to leave 
the labor force are considered the most important aspect 
of teacher turnover by many educational officials, and 
are correctly associated with female teachers. The data 
supports those who assume that, generally, turnover of 
this nature is inversely related to the teacher's level of 
educational attainment j graduate education serves to lock 
into the labor force those teachers who are already, to 
some degree, committed to teaching. The data goes beyond 
the general assumption, however, indicating two important 
exceptions. Among elementary and secondary teachers alike, 
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considerably larger proportions of master’s degree holders 
leave their jobs and the labor force, than do those teachers 
with graduate credits but lacking their master’s degree. 
Female elementary teachers between 25 and M years of age 
are the other exception. Higher educational attainment is 
associated with greater turnover when bachelor' c degree 
holders are compared to teachers without degrees. 

2» A change from a teaching to a nonteaching occupa- 
tion is another significant source of teacher turnover. 

Male teachers are much more prone to change their 
occupations than female teachers. When male teachers 
express a desire for change or actually do change, male 
elementary teachers tend to stay with education. However, 
male secondary teachers tend to seek positions outside 
the profession for which some portion of their education 
was intended and in which they started their working car- 
eers. The tendency among all types of female teachers making 
career changes of this nature is to move outside of educa- 
tion. 

When these forms of turnover are examined in relation 
to educational attainment, the overview is one of increased 
turnover among the more educated teachers j the comparison 
is between college graduates with*; , and college graduates 
without, one or more years of advanced education. Male 
high school teachers are the chief exception to this 
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finding. Higher proportions of this group of teachers 
than the other three groups leave public education in 
general but the more educated male high school ceachers 
tend to remain within their profession. 

The master’s degree is important in the case of the 
female elementary teachers who leave the professions of 
education. Those with this advanced degree are more 
prone to leave than those without it. In general, smaller 
proportions of master's degree holders leave teaching 
compared to teachers at other levels of education. When 
they do leave, however, they tend to leave public educa- 
tion altogether. 

3* A third type of career decision involves changing 
from public school teaching, the government sector of the 
economy, to the private sector. For those wanting to 
remain in teaching, this could mean working in private 
nonsectarian or parochial schools, environments considerably 
different from that of public schools. Level of educa- 
tion was found to be directly related to turnover of this 
type when the bachelor's level was compared with the next 
higher level of educational attainment. Again, male high 
school teachers proved to be- the exception to the trend. 
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B . Intra-Occupational Job Cha nge 

4. An expressed desire to move into educational 
administration was found to be particular] y important 
among the male teachers. The greater the amount of 
graduate education possessed by male teachers, regardless 
of their level of teaching, the larger the proportion of 
those wishing administrative jobs. This trend , strongest 
among male elementary teachers , might be anticipated since 
advanced education is often required for entrance into 
educational administration. 

5. Weight is given to the results obtained by 
analyzing long-term job stability because of the objec- 
tivity of this indicator of turnover. 

Three out of the four groups of teachers demonstrated 
that more graduate education for them was associated with 
greater job instability (or greater job mobility, if 
the reader prefers). This indication resulted when college 
graduates with considerable advanced credits were compared 
with those without graduate credits. 

6. The data for male teachers from the master's 
degree level of educational attainment complements the 
positive trends described above, according to results ob- 
tained from the Postcensal data. 
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7. Comparisons between those bachelor’s degree 
holders with four years of education and those with five 
years indicate an inverse relationship between level of 
education and intended teacher job change. The trend, 
which only the Institute data was sensitive enough to yield, 
is generally evident among all indicators of turnover, 
especially with respect to junior high and senior high 
teachers. 

8. An inverse relation between educational attainment 
and job change is also indicated in part by the Postcensal 
data. This applies to the important comparison of the 
no^bachelor ’s with the bachelor's levels of educational 
attainment. The inverse trend is also evident among 
female secondary teachers in respect to their decisions 

to change occupation. 

Conclusions 

' The summarized results leave little doubt that many 
of those teachers who attain more graduate education are 
the same teachers who tend to leave the profession for 
wnich they were educated, or change jobs within the pro- 
fession more frequently. This information supports the 
general hypothesis of the present study, that increasing 
the level of education of teachers results in greater staff 
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mobility* 

It is felt that mobility is to some degree constructive 
to educational systems and to teachers. It is also felt 
that increased mobility is to some degree dysfunctional 
to educational systems and to teachers, leading to in- 
efficiencies in the former and dissatisfactions to the 
latter, (see introductory chapter for discussion) This 
study was pursued out of concern for the dysfunctions, 

A collateral purpose of this study was to obtain 
some feeling for the complexity of analysis necessary to 
obtain meaningful data on the relationsnips between 
teacher turnover and possible determinants of turnover, 
such as educational attainment. The results obtained 
indicate that a number of particular controls mu3t be 
r.3ed if use ful information is to be obtained about job- 
related teacher behavior. A minimum set of such factors 
would include sex, age, and type or level of teaching. 
Distinctions between public arid private educational 
systems, and between urban and rural locations are also 
necessary. Microanalysis involving many factors, as 
well as automatic data processing ,must be brought to bear 
on large samples of teachers, lest the researcher run 
the risk of missing aspects of teacher behavior that have 
important implications to educational administration. 
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While unrefined results would have generally supported 
the working hypothesis of this study f they would not 
have passed the "usefulness*' test# 

Career Decisions ! A common "insight" of traditional 
studies of teacher turnover is that large proportions 
of young female teachers leave the labor market. In 
respect to this exodus, the present study suggests that 
graduate education has holding power over some young 
female teachers, or that those being held by other forces 
go into graduate studies# Minimally educated college 
graduates among female teachers tend to leave their 
teaching jobs for domestic roles, i.e. they never really 
wanted to teach or to teach for very long, in contrast to 
the more educated young female teachers. Equally import- 
ant, however, is the knowledge that the master's degree 
lacks this holding power, and what is more, may even be 
associated with greater career change than lower levels 
of education# Apparently the change wrought on a teacher's 
psyche by one type of educational experience is quite 
different than that wrought by the other type of educa- 
tional experience, or, the people are different. 

The results of the present study attract attention 
to a second age group of female elementary teachers. 

This older age group warrants special attenti on because 
it embraces the second wave, of new teachers, those en- 



tering or re-entering the profession. Among this group of 
new, but not young, female teachers -- as well as previous- 
service female teachers -- large blocks of graduate credits 
are associated with larger proportions of dropouts from 
the labor force than is the case with teachers without 
graduate work. 

The author sees two important types of relationships. 
Among the younger teachers, especially females, there is a 
tendency to leave teaching because experience on the job 
has shown the young teacher, or they already knew, that 
teaching lacks the appeal that domestic life or other 
job opportunities offer, or that teaching offers social 
traumas that other careers do not. Those among this 
group who entered the profession with graduate credits, 
or were quick to attain graduate credit on a part-tJme 
basis, had more invested economically in their profession, 
and perhaps had more psychological investment as well, 
and were inclined to resist the attractions of home life 
or other occupations. Support for this explanation may 
be offered by the figures on female part-time job holders, 
who were more numerous among the more educated than the 
less educated. (See Table 9.2) The more educated female 
teacher is prone to maintain house and family and to con- 
tinue on the job. Those with less education would be eon- 
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tent to leave teaching altogether. The first general 
type of relationship, then, is an inverso one between 
educational attainment and career change, reflecting 
what might be considered the holaing power of education. 

The second general typo of relationship -- and the 
prime concern of this study -- is missed by traditional 
teacher turnover studies. It is inferred when increased 
education is found to directly relate to career change or 
job mobility. This trend becomes most evident after many 
of those who were not really committed to, or vrere 
frightened from, teaching have left the profession. Those 
remaining have had time to accumulate graduate education 
if so inclined, end many teachers are so inclined for 
various reasons, including unobstrusive and/or institu- 
tionalized social pressure. Advanced education, it is 
assumed, changes the job outlook of the inservice teacher. It 
is, also assumed to change the characteristics of the job 
environment, particularly superior-subordinate relations. 
Lastly, it increases the attractiveness of the teacher to 
other employers both inside and outside education. It is 
this situation, influenced by the advanced education of 
the teacher, to which the second distinctive trend can 
be attributed -- a direct relation between educational 
attainment and teacher career or job mobility. 
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This relationship is explicit in the career changes 
of female teachers out of government employment and into 
the employment of private institutions, educational and 
otherwise. It is also evident in the movement of more 
educated male and fomale teachers out of their initial 
teaching profession and into other teaching professions 
and into nonteaching professions. It is implicit in the 
case of the increased proportion of male teachers desiring 
administrative positions once they have expanded their 
formal education. The hid ' factors relevant here, es- 
pecially in large school systems, are the diminutive 
proportions of administrative jobs available, the lack 
of nobility among administrators, and the relative un- 
importance of advanced education as a factor among other 
factors in selecting administrators. All of which factors 
may mean that the more educated teacher who has for years 
wanted to go ’’up" may in defeat switch his desires to 
*out. N 
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Special consideration must be given to those 
teachers with no degrees, and to those teachers with 
master’s degrees# Female secondary teachers without de- 
grees are more prone to move out of their jobs than those 
with bachelor's degrees* Similarly, educated female elemen- 
tary teachers, in contrast, are less prone to job mobility 
then their counterparts with bachelor's degrees. Could 
the reason for the greater turnover among secondary teachers 
be attributed to their displacement or threatened displace- 
ment by qualified teachers, or to an increasing discomfort 
as their associates attain higher levels of education and 
the accompanying rewards? 

The female teacher with a master's degree is moi j 
prone to leave her teaching position than other female 
teachers with somewhat the sa/ ^ number of years of grad- 
uate education, but without the degree and what it repre- 
sents* This relationship is typical among female teachers 
who leave the labor force, female elementary teachers 
ehanging from the government to the private sector, and 
among female elementary teachers changing to noneducation- 
al occupations* 

The master's degree has the holding power for male 
teaohers that it fails to possess for female teachers* In 
faot, while male high school teachers generally Indicate 
the highest proportion of turnover, the relation between 
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educational attainment and turnover is, for them, inverse. 
Perhaps men teachers who stay in secondary teaching ard 
take master's degrees do so because they want to teach and 
the attainment of a graduate degree means that they have 
mastered their subject. If such is the case one might 
further deduce in respect to female olementary teachers 
that subject mastery, and the master's degree, aro less 
relevant to this level of teaching, 

Decisions to Change Em plo yers within Edu c ation ! 
Long-term job stability is considered the most meaningful 
indicator of intra-professional job stability among those 
considered, The relation between educational attainment 
and this typo of stability, to which authorities in edu- 
cational administration pay relatively little attention, 
is fairly consistent. All categories of teachers, except 
possibly male high school teachers, are more prone to change 
employers if they possess considerable graduate education 
than if they possess only their bachelor's degree. Teachers 
without degrees and teachers holding master's degrees 
continue to be seen as special cases because of their rela- 
tively high proneness to turnover, Teachers without de- 
grees tend to move to other teaching jobs, more so than 
teachers with bachelor's degrees. Among the holders of 
master's degrees, male teachers rather than female teachers 
are more prone to change jobs them those without the ad- 
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vanccd dogree* 

In short, it can be concluded that teachers with con- 
siderable graduate credits are generally wore prone to 
job changes of any type than are teachers having acquired 
no credits beyond the bachelor's degree* When male mas- 
ter's degree holders, on the other hand, are compared with 
teachers who have attained perhaps an equivalent amount 
of graduate education but not the dogree, a greater pro- 
portion of the master's group is found to change jobs. 
Teachers without degrees constitute a special group in 
this study* They are not involved in expanding the pre- 
liminary working hypothesis* They were included in the 
analysis, however, because they still represent a large 
proportion of the teacher population* Non-degree holders 
were, in a major government study, compared with bachelor's 
degree holders relative to the oxtent of the job commit- 
ment of beginning teachers* In this study, it was con- 
cluded that "from the bachelor's degree upward, the more 
• education the beginning teacher has completed, the more 
committed he or she was* However, those with less than a 
bachelor's degree appeared to provide an exception to 
this pattern***" 

The results of this study suggest that there is a 
difference between what is measured by expressed "job 

*W»3. Mason, The Beginning Teacher (Washington, D.C. » 
U.8. Government Printing Offloe, 1961)7 P* 116. 
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commitment" and what is measured by actual teacher turn- 
over, whether it be the case for beginning teachers, or 
the case for teacherB in general * The results obtained from 
the Postcensal data for long-term job stability, among 
teachers less than 24 years old, are directly opposite 
from the results obtained from the previous study of begin- 
ning teachers, Lest the results of the study of beginning 
teachers bo generalized to include all teachers, it should 
be repeated that the overall results in this study support 
the existence of a pattern of increased teacher turnover 
with increased graduate education in sufficient propor- 
tions to call for now policies in respect to the professional 
development of teachers* 

The results of the author’s numerous different analyses 

of teacher career change have shown that teacher mobility 

is more complex than the commonly accepted picture of young 

female teachers with little experience leaving the labor 

force to marry and to raise a family* Sizable numbers of 

teachers at all levels of expericnc , many with considerable 

education, leave their jobs for various complicated reasons-- 
* 

as suggested by the nature of the career changes they make 
and by the various theoretical explanations for what some 
social scientists call avoidance behavior* The fact that 
young female teachers with higher levels of educational 
attainment leave their jobs in smallei: proportions than those 
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with loss education at tho same level raises a question 
about the appropriateness of applying the adjective 
•'unavoidable " to much of the teacher turnover. A 
consistently high proportion of turnover of various types 
suggests that male elementary teachers end female secondary 
toachers warrant special consideration in efforts to reduce 
teacher losses. 

Advanced Education for Teachers 



"Ir-ore" educational attainment has not proved successful 
as a way of distributing financial rewards equally between 
elementary and secondary teachers » as a method for avoiding 
the injustices attributed to merit rating systems, as a 
way of raising the stature of the educational systems 
of particular states, and as a device for increasing the 
quality of education. High school teachers still tend 
to earn more compared to elementary teachers because they 
obtain more education and because numbers of highly educated 
elementary teachers change over to high schools. Arbi- 
trary administrative decisions, such as those cited in 
eritieims of merit rating plans, continue to cause dis- 
satisfaction with salary plans based in part on educational 
attainment. There is evidence that many more educated 
teachers are not given preference for promotion to higher- 
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paying positions. Among those states that have raised 
educational requirements for certification, the number 
of temporary certificates granted continues to remain 
large, year after year. In respect to the objective of 
increasing the quality of education by increasing th8 
level of education of teachers, the quality of education 
remains virtually impossible to measure. Research on the 
relation between these two important factors continues 
to be conspicuously absent. 

Some Recommendations on Methodolog y 

Some recommendations for future studies of teacher 
turnover can be made at this point. In a sense some of 
these reoomir.endations are shortcomings of the present 
study. The author believes it would be valuable to divide 
tho female category into two categories. First would 
be single women, including those separated, divorced or 
widowed. The second new category would include married 
women with or without children. 

Type of teacher should be categorised by level of 
teaching, i.e. elementary, junior high and senior high. 
Classroom teachers should be separated from assisting 
specialists. 
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An aspect of teacher .turnover not commonly recognized 
as. important is the time of dropout* Teachers leave 
their jobs throughout the teaching year* not just at the 
end of the school year. A questionnaire distributed in 
the spring misses earlier dropouts. A questionnaire dis- 
tributed during the summer will find some teachers undecided 
whether or not they will return to the classroom in the fall. 

Some Considerations for F urther Study 

In addition to educational attainment* there are other 
determinants to teacher career change that have failed to 
receive adequate attention. Some of these unexplored fac- 
tors are the teacher's race, the teacher's scholastic achieve- 
ment* the teacher's college specialization, the distance 
that the teacher lives from his job, and the size of the 
school system. Educational attainment itself warrants much 
more intensive study. This particular study, the first of 
its kind in respect to teachors, represents but a crude be- 
ginning. The author is well aware of the large amount of 
data, the great numbers of teachers, and the overburdening 
task of computation required to conduct teacher career 
change studies of sufficient complexity to produce usable 
results. Yet he is also aware that, with the availability 
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of computer technology i never beforo have studies been 
more possible to achieve. 

In respect to the continued study of educational attain- 
ment, thero is a need for empirical information on the 
psychological effects of advanced education on the in- 
dividual. Does the teacher with years of graduate 
education narbor similar career expectations as the teachor 
with a master's degree? Consider the broader question -- Is 
the teacher with a graduate education motivated to strive 
for different needs on tho Job than the teacher without 
higher education? This relationship is often assumed, 
but lacks scientific support. The question as to how those 
who get advanced education differ socially and psychologi- 
cally from those who don't warrant much greater explora- 
tion than was given in this study, It would also be good 
to distinguish those who obtain graduate degrees immediately 
after their bachelor's degree from those who return later 
on a full-time basis from those who advance their education 
part time* An even more pragmatic relationship, that be- 
tween educational attainment and proficiency of performance, 
remains unexplored, at least in respect to teachers. 

Not to be ignored in the list of considerations war- 
ranting further atudy is the validity of the response to 
questions pertaining to one's reasons for leaving his job. 
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There may be considerable repression, as well as ambiguity, 
in rospeot to reasons given for changing jobs# Questions 
of an emotionally neutral content, ouch as those pertaining 
to demographic characteristics and information about the 
new job might serve to elicit more useful information on 
turnover than questions asking why the teacher loft his 
old job# 
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Chapter XI 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



The results of this study oannot be oonetrued as 
proving that career ohange is detrimental nor oan they be 
interpreted as implying that more education for teaohers is 
a oauro of increased career ohange. What the author has 
brought to light, he believes, is a provooative suggestion 
that educational attainment in some way influences the demon- 
strated propensity of teaohers toward high rates of Job and 
oareer mobility. One might say that this is too vague and 
tentative a finding to be useful to policy makers in the 
educational establishment. 1 feel that this orlticlsm would 
be extremely well taken except for the existence of the com- 
pletely unproven assumption that more educational prepara- 
tion is synonymous with better functioning teaohers -- an 
assumption that plays a major role in decisions within the 
educational establishment. The findings of this study, as 
well as other reoent findings, raise oertain suspicions about 
the validity of this far-reaching assumption* 

Thus two separate modes of dlsousslon would appear to 
be necessary in this concluding ohaptsr. which deals with 
poliey implications for educational administrators. The first 
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mode is limited striotly by the empirical results obtained, 
These results, modest though they may be, do suggest cer- 
tain changes in respect to personnel polioies regarding 
teachers. At the very least, the author believes, sugges- 
tions in this key will be welooraed by those administrators 
who believe (as many now do) that considerable innovation 
and inventiveness are neoessary in tho management of publio 
school teaohers. 

The seoond mode of discussion is more outspoken (and 
vulnerable) in its approaoh to increasing the educational 
establishment 's effectiveness in administering the teach- 
ing for oe. The results obtained from this exploratory and 
explanatory study are not conclusive enough to provoke major 
educational ohanges. However, I feel that the stakes are high 
enough to risk at least a first step toward a oritioal re- 
examination, While the data may not support comments of a 
sweeplngly critical nature, what amounts to a torrent of 
oritlolsra was uncovered by the author in an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the relevant literature, in countless interviews 
with union officials, school principals, admlnistr .tors of 
eduoatlonal systems, parents of public school pupils, aca- 
demlo investigators of educational administration, and 
with scores of present and former school teachers. Granted, 
this type of data is impressionistic! but it is my opinion 
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that educational administration can profit from criticism 
that may not be fully substantiated by data. This second mode 
of discussion of policy Implications is so labeled a few 
pages further on. 

Policy Implications Suagested by the Empirical Data 

1. More emphasis should be given to the placement 

of teachers rather than emphasizing simply their selection. 
This requires planning of promotional ladders, career coun- 
seling of teachers, coordination with other levels of educa- 
tion, as well as the establishment of a diversified system 
of rewards for those desiring to remain In their present 
Jobs . 

2. Establish orientation programs for beginning tea- 

\ 

ohers and teachers being reassigned. This would serve 
the dual purpose of setting up a new type of higher-status 
Job, the "teacher trainer," as well as helping novice tea- 
chers over the difficult breaklng-in period when many young 
teachers flounder. The novice could well devote part of 
the summer to this purpose •— with pay. 

3. Encourage continuing Innovation and Individuality 
by the local classroom teacher with the graduate degrec.lt Is 
common practice to Ignore such a teacher's potentiality for 
developing new approaches that suit local conditions. 
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4. If the teacher's Increased educational attainments 
continue to be accorded high value for the educational ad- 
ministrator, then he should recognize that Increased Job 
mobility may be part of the price to be paid. Recognition 
of this relationship can lead to a more orderly compensatory 
sohedule than would be the case where the costs are Ignored, 
For one thing, recognition may lead to the career coun- 
seling of teachers which, If properly handled, would have a 
variety of positive counsequences, 

5. Investigate the Job and career stability patterns 
of teachers with a view to determining what type of teacher 
is more stable In the type of school concerned. For example, 
the data suggests that the return of young married women 

to school teaching following chlld-carlng could be hastened 
by such devices as ln-school nursery schools, which would 
benefit teaching mothers as well as the community as a 
whole. The power of the teacher associations could help In 
this respect by lobbying for tax reforms for the working 
teacher, as well as for other professional mothers, who can't 
afford to pay for the domestic help that would make It possi- 
ble for them to return earlier to their careers, 

6. It has been suggested elsewhere that applicants to 

teacher colleges be screened more effectively: This Is 

certainly a step In the right direction. However, the sugges- 
ted remedy is too simple to be realistic. The influence of 
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undergraduate education on the future career aspirations of 
the student must be taken into consideration. Effective 
counseling in the first three years of college could be a 
more rewarding way of both encouraging potential teachers 
as well as discouraging the unsuited beford they enter the 
classroom. A completely unexplored source is the liberal 
arts college, where teaching talent might be discovered 
and encouraged. 

7. The recognition of the role of the school prin- 
cipal is also an aspect of this discussion. Voices have 
been heard within the educational establishment urging 
a de-emphasis of the academic role of the school adminis- 
trator and an increased emphasis upon his role as a moti- 
vator and developer of the professional staff. These 
voices — and whatever recommendations they may make — 
should be given a hearing. Certainly increased sensitivity 
by administrators to problems of effective staff utilization 
cannot help but lead to increased awareness of the many 
ramifications of increased educational preparation upon tea- 
chers . 

Policy Implications Suggested by Other Sources 

Teaoher oareer mobility can be viewed as a symptom 
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of long-needed changes In the administrative structure and 
practices of public school systems. Little significant im- 
provement can be expected until far-sighted changes are made 
at all levels of public education. Educational systems have 
grown enormously large and the problems associated with pub- 
lic education have become too complex to be administered 
effectively by persons prepared and experienced only in educa- 
tion. 

The management of large business organizations has been 
professionalized, the management of many government agencies 
has been professionalized, and the management of nonprofit 
organizations Is currently under professionalization. Edu- 
cational systems have yet to join this trend. The lack of 
an appealing, challenging environment for an invaluable 
human being, the public school classroom teacher, is but 
one example of the retarded evolution of educational admin- 
istration. 

Accordingly, these specific changes might be considered: 

1. If their work year was of the same duration as 
managers In business and Industry, administrators would have 
more time for planning, organizing, and counseling of teachers, 
once they were trained in these skills. Teachers, too, 
might reasonably develop greater attachment to their profes- 
sion and employers J.f their work yearwere extended to an 
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eleven-month service period followed by a month's vacation 
period. The traditional ten-month work contract with a two- 
month Intervening period In Itself sets a climate for change. 
Time away from the teaching Job encourages new Job exper- 
iences as well as new contacts. If, indeed, teachers' 
salaries are still grossly Inadequate, one way to raise them 
might be to grant an across-the-board 10 % increase to com- 
pensate for the extension of the work year. This additional 
time could be used for purposes of training, retraining and 
orientation of new olassroora teachers, reserving university 
education for the training of specialists. The close relation 
ships with the administration and with fellow teachers so 
engendered — relationships which are traditionally absent 
for teachers spending their entire working day with students - 
could also make for greater local group cohesion and reduced 
turnover. 

2. One might argue that Increasing the teacher's work 
year to eleven months, If widely Instituted, could put. many 
summer schools for teachers out of business. This In itself 
could well be a favorable consequence. The little research 
that has been done on the economic returns of an investment 
in part-time graduate work for the teacher suggests that 
the average teacher does not profit from formal summer educa- 
tion. 

Bduoators should encourage their state educational de- 
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partments to raise the educational requirements for certifi- 
cation only on the basis of a substantiated need, directly 
associated with Job requirements. Studies of the ramifi- 
cations of the various requirements for regular teachers' 
lioen3es are badly needed. Increasing the educational re- 
quirement serves, at least in the short :fcun, to raise the 
proportion of nonregular teachers. Turnover is highest among 
this group, and the detrimental effect on the quality of 
education is more obvious with this group than with regularly 
licensed teachers. 

3. The structure of educational systems is also in 
need of updating if teachers are to be thoroughly integrated 
into their organizations and motivated to develop profes- 
sionally. This need has been recognized, at least superficially, 
in New York City. There is strong pressure to push some de- 
oision-,making down to the local level, and even to permit 
the participation of parents in such local decisions as the 
selection of school principals. Unfortunately, what has not 
always been recognized is that the participants must be pre- 
pared for their new decision-making roles. 

The need for other organizational changes is indicated 
by the case of the male elementary school teachers who, with 
increasing amounts of graduate education, increasingly aspire 
for administrative Jobs, according to the results of the 
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present study# The s ame system that applauds the inoentlve 
to acquire higher levels of education frequently falls to 
reward those who heed these Incentives. There Is an appar- 
ent need for more administrative specialists at the local 
level, but with the condition that the candidates should 
first be Intensively prepared for this new type of adminis- 
trative role. 

A final word must be inserted about the taxpayer. 

His children both enjoy the benefits of education and 
suffer from its deficiencies. The taxpayer pays the 
charges for both the benefits and the abuses. 

Increasingly, the taxpayer Is demanding a voice in 
the making of educational decisions. Thus, he needs in- 
formation about the extent of the bill he pays for state- 
supported teacher education, about the commitment of teachers 
to their Jobs, about the effectiveness of administration in 
selecting, placing and motivating teachers. Such Informa- 
tion Is particularly Important to him since hcshas Indicated 
a desire to have a stronger voice In the hiring of both 
teachers and administrators. 

The taxpayer also needs to be educated about how his 
educational system affects all aspects of his community and 
how the community In turn influences the school system; for 
example, how the suitability of the community's living ac- 
commodations may Influence teacher mobility. 
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The results of this study lndioate that educational 
administrators must begin to recognize that teacher In- 
stability Is a primary •— extremely complex — factor 
affecting the quality of education. New and Imaginative 
approaches are needed. The mere mechanical response of 
searching for replacements appears to be Inadequate. 
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Table A 1 . Percentage Of Classroom Teachers Desiring To Change Their Careers 
According To Their Level Of Educational Attainment, by Sex-Marital 
Status, by Teaching Assignment, and by Age . ( N = 929 ) 
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Table A - 2, , Educational Attainment Of Married-Male Tea- 

ohers According To Three Different Social Background Factors, 
By Assignment-Level (in percent, tabulated two ways) 
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Table A - 3 . Educational Attainment Of Single- Female Tea- 
cKers According To Three Different Social Background Factors 
By Assignment-Level (In percent, tabulated two ways) 
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Table A - 4 , Educational Attainment Of Married -Female 
Teachers According to Three Different Soolal Background 
Factors, By Assignment-Level (In percent, tabulated two 
ways) 
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APPENDIX B 



INSTITUTE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Institute of Administrative Research 



A Study of 

Staff Characteristics 



Your school district is cooperating with the Insti- 
tute of Administrative Research and its alidiated 
schools throughout the country in a study or char- 
acteristics of professional staffs. The implications 
that the findings of such a study as this can have for 
recruitment, orientation and in-service training of 
school professionals arc obvious. In addition to im- 
mediately useable findings which will accrue to you, 
the data will continue to be analysed for broader ap- 
plication to education in gcnctal. 

Your schools data will be analyzed as a unit; no 
reference will be made to individuals. 

As a professional person interested in improving 
the quality of all schools, and yours in particular, we 
trust that you will want to become a part of this im- 
portant enterprise by completing the questionnaire. 
It should take less than 20 minutes of your time. 



Copyright, 1962 

Institute of Administrative Research 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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DIRECTIONS; To answer most of (lie questions it is necessary only 
to "j>" the appropriate boxes. A few require a writ- 
ten response. (Disregard the small numbers to the 
left of each box.) 




Please Identify the place where you work: 



Horn* ©I yo*f itfceol lysU* 



Cotf© (0© f>©» writ* Mf*> 



Non# fSt bvIldiAg In wkkk y©# work (if only ©At) 




Please indicate what your present |ob Iss 



t. At to leveli 

i Q elementary (K-0) rQ junior high (7.0) 
iQ senior high ( 10-1 2 ) *Q system-wide 
* □ other 



2. At to locotiom 

i Q usually In one building t Q utuolly In two or more buildings 
% □ throughout the system « Q centrol office 

^ |M»ei» tset'fr) 



2. Are you prtmority: 

i Q o tlottroom teacher working regutorly with the tome groupls) 

* □ o special teacher working with different group! t) or individuals, 
either regularly or on coll 

iQo supervisor working with leochert 

s 0 on odministrotor 

s P other . - - — — 




.-.c 






ph+i% |IM| 
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Please led us about yourself: 

4. Ages i □ under 25 »□ 25-29 a □ 30-34 s □ 35 39 

1 □ 40*44 nQ 45-49 J □ 50-54 * □ 55-59 

» □ over 59 

5. Sex* i □ mole s Q femole 

6. Moritol tloluti i □ single * Q monied a Q widowed 
i Q divorced .*• □ teporoled 

7. Ploce of birth 

(City end »iot«) 

9. If you have children of your own, wrile Ihclr ages on the lines below. 
I till from oldest to youngest.) 

s — * .1 < s « 

9. How many children were In your parentol family {Including your- 
self)? 

10. Pleose check the highest level of educotlon completed byt 

Co I Your fotheri i □ elementary (K-6) i Q junior high (7-9) 
□ senior high 1 10*121 iQ college groduote 
- D groduote school 

lb) Your mother! i Q elementary (K-6) t Q junior high (7-9) 
>Q senior high (I0-)2I iQ college groduote 
> O groduote school 

1 1. Wos either of your porenls o teocher? s □ Yes * Q No 



Please describe yeur training: 



) 2. As to degrees eorned: 



N«ft« t^t 


tft WUt | I 

| I 

(MAlrr) D#*'M 


| M*t*«rj*i4 




puui 


























* 

























ttmi •• m I 





O 
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13. la) How mony yeors of training (college or university, undergrade 

ole ond graduate) hove you completed beyond high school? 
(Consider 30 semester hours or equivolenl cquol to 1 yeor.i 

i(3lesslhon4 *D4 j[]4« <Q5 »D5K 

a □ 6 T □ 6V| * □ 7 or more 

lb) When did you foil foke o course for cettege credit? (Indicate 

the year* if currently enrolled, write "now. M ) 

l c) When did you lost loke a course for in-service credit? Ilndfcofe 

the yeor; if currently enrolled, write **now. M ) 

(d) If the credits indicofed obove ore In preporofion for o degree or 
diploma, whol Is it? In whol motor field?, - 

14. Where did you live while offending* 

(o) Undergroduote school? 

1 1] ol home 5 Q ol school * Q ^'hv 

(b) Oroduote school? 

tQ ol home t □ ol sclool jQ other 

15. How did you finonce your undergroduote educotion? (Check oil Ihol 
opply) 

i Q fom'rly t 0 self-supported (whot ptKtftl?! 

> 0 scholotshlp of fellowship t Q government (*.g. 0.1. kill) 

t 0 oihcr 

(Ri.etr ip.t'fr) 

16. Kindly check eoth subject below In whkh you hod ol (eosl on* under* 
gtoduale course 

t0 Accounting n0 Economics si 0 longuoges (Clottltoll 
l 0 Agrkullure nQ Educotion 11 Q low 

% 0 Anthropology n Q Engineering n Q Mothemotks 

« 0 ArdiilKlvrt t« 0 English h 0 Musk 

is0 Geogrophy s»0 Philosophy 

uQ Geology t« 0 Phytkol Education 

if 0 Government *: 0 Physk* 

i» 0 HislOfy **0 Politkol Science 

s» □ Journalism *» D Psychology 

*• 0 longuoges *• D PeEgiori 

( Modem 1 is 0 Sociology 

SbMlMttH | 



o 
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»□ Afl (Fine) 
#□ An 

(Industrial) 
l 0 Astronomy 
i 0 biology 
* 0 business 
ie0 Chemistry 
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in 

fwXaJ Please describe your career: 

« 

17. list your work experience i in cducolion ond outside educotion in 
chronological order beginning with your present position ("Grode 
' level" ond "School System" do not opply to non -teaching [obsi. 



Oticri^fhrt 

firtt 


Oietftl 

Utel | 


lysltm 


Sroft 


i Y#*r 
| l#jen 


in#. »r 

| Y«en 























































































18. Immediately before you were employed in your present position did 
you live 

l □ In this school district? 
t tj Outside the school district, but In the stole? 
i □ Outside the state? 

18. (a) To how rnony nationol, stole, or local education organisations 
or societies have you belonged In the post three yeors? .. .. ■ 

(b ) How many offices (such os president, choirman, secretory, etc. I 
hove you held in the organisations referred to in (ol ? 



O 
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20, (o) To how mony notionol, stote, or locol non*educolion ©rgonfxo* 
lions, or societies hove you belonged fn the post three yeors? 

I b 1 In how mony of the orgonfxolions referred to fn (oj hove you 
held office? 



21. On how mony committee! fn your own building or ichool tyifem hove 

you served fn the post three yeon? - 

22. How for from the building fn whkh you work It your home? 

(In mfteil > 

23. Hove you written ony books which hove been published? (If yes, 
pleote list/ If no, write "none,") 



24. How mony orficles hove you written on ony subject which hove been 

published outside your own school system?^- 

25. (o) Do you feel you will remolA In your present type of position 

throughout the remofnder of your coreer? sQ Yes *0 Ho 

lb) If you hove onswered "no," into which field do you contemplote 

0 chonge? 

1 D *uperrision t □ pupil personnel services 

i O odmfnfstrotron « Q college feochlng 

* □ out of the profession * O other — « 







Finally, may we have some miscellaneous information? 



26. Pleose describe fhe longest trip you hove lokcm 

( 0 } Whol wos your deslinotion? (list a specific plocc, or on ore> 
such os "Europe" or "Across the country" if there wos more Ihon 
one deslinotion.) 

(b) f n whol yeor wos this trip token? 

(c| Estimole the one-woy distonce in miles 

(d) Nolure of the trip* i Q business i □ vocotion 

3 □ milflory service i Q oltier. 

(Picete ip«<ifr) 



2 7. Pleose indkole by nome the source from which you reguiorly obtoln 
your Qenerol news . 



28. Whot mogozine(s) do you prefer? 



29. Whot ore your reoding hobifs in books? 

Otr*<*t tfh lit***! 

Nmts leelsf 

to) Estimole how mony of 
*KKh type you rood in 

the lost yeor* — . - — 

(b) Estimole how mony of 
eoch you pvrthosed in 

the lost yeor 1 — , — 

let Estimole how mony of 
eoch you hove in your 

per so no I bbrory* . — ■m*- , 

* pefwfcecCt 

t MmRm u yew iiljrcf ft«M tlvWlk yOU 




• * 
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APPENDIX C 



POSTCENSAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



O 

ERLC 



Budget Bureau Mo. 41*624?; Expires Drcrabti 51, 1H2 



This Inquiry It oulhorixed by Act of Congress (13 
U. $. C*|. li e icport you submit to (be Census 
Bureau is confidential and may be teen only by 
sworn Census employees. It cuy rot be used 
lot purports of taxation, investigation, cr refills* 
lion. 


Com to! No. (CO) 


. v. * » j 

rortM !40 U.$. DCPARTMr.NT OF COMMENCE 

nuni :ko 0 r twt ccmkjs 

POSTCENSAL STUDY OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER 


Section 1 • CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 

In tbit section st are interested io finding ou*. about your votk, the people you work witb, and year attitudes toward wetk. 


A. YOUR WORK STATUS 1 


1. WKor were you doing fast week? yCA# e * one; 

' CD Working full time 1 4 £] ^ #ot but looking for work ) 

. □ .„ k . >,« »«, «,i , ^ » 

(00 ttetuon, »kk l**»e, etc.)\ \ 


i X If yaw ware not working lost weak, when did you 
(Antwtt antf go fo it erlon ff fcegfnnrnj on Tog# 1 


loat work) 


Month Vest 







X 



AWSWCft OOESr/ONS 3-7 IU TERMS OF YOUR MAJOR CURRENT EMPLOY MENT only 

YOUR JOB OR BUSIHESS ' ___ “ 

^ did yaw wwk l«it week? of company, 4u*/neee, «r|in/iir/#A ♦/ arfter 



OO HOT 
WRITE 



JU& L 



b% In kind of buitAtti ( Ihrfvilnr, or ©rgonliotlnn woro yoa urotVln^ (Fm mirryle; city bon>lul. 
ttitt uoftertttjr, read construction firo, county junior high school.) 



c. 



i 



Who yOv working * * (Ch*tk one; 

l CD ^nr • PRIVATE employer fur wages, i 

iftl*nr» commUalo* er lips? 1 

* □ Pwt GOVERNMENT! (Fiderat, SieteJ 

local, public school tylteii, air,) 



( 0 » i© 

(hie I Mon 4 ) 



I CD I* OWN bvilnasa or fro fa a a Ion 
♦i form lor profit ei tool? 

< □ WITHOUT PAY on foody f*m 
♦♦ twiinaai} 



(*Hp f 
Ova a ifon a) 



(If 1 or 2 checked In Que&'ioa c): 


Silu, utc 




d. Wbat la yewt current ye«ty safety role? {Omit ce-raj. 

* lUJ aJ J. At*. . . 1.. . « *1 _ * * . » 1 . 


1 .00 





•* JJj* 1 ^ T** doing! (l or example: civil engineer, naclear physicist, professor of oroaaoltt, 

P*b ^tde social tladies iracbor.) * 



1. U «t*t (l*M of tptltfltMh* Ml rtilit if V* 't.'i*.**'* '“V' iM * 'V 

^ fill wile* Seal i»«c' 5»» f«w ffrMJ 


Code 


0 


#• H T*» »*«• »*tkli»| In • t.VtMtUlrr wlrftin AM fi»U, wfcrt mi II tillNI 




k. ptatrlU akal yw did In yaw |ak (For euiaplti “Dtiltaet of electronic oetbaaiiaa fa the irdiatrial 
Utttawent Indostty; awpeitiae ait o<k«r engine eta whoa 1 hate kited for ay unit; pttp ate teroeta oe the 
work of my arul") ^ 





L IW on tki formal title of foot |all 



L How away kawi a areal da row work In All fob ar WsJneas? 


Hawi pee week 


t , . • . 

.-v : r 

v * * 

.v 




L Ht* a**; fttt Mr* f*» Um mAI*, Aft ewap«*f, MiImm « mimImUm) ...... 


No of rente 





OR 0 nUtatkaataataar 




(Section | <onf/nucdJ 
6. many weeks didyou work in 1961 ol oil jobs, cTlVtTIgl l-llmu or poiMlma? 



(Counl p*/d facar/on, paid tick fauva, arut nu flinty uctvtca if wcrfta notkad.) (Cf tack ona) 

1 fll W *tek* or ten > Cl 27 «o >9 s Q] 49 to 49 

1 CJ U <0 76 < Cl 40 to 47 fcClW«o52 



OR 0 (31 l>i«J not work in 1961 



7. YOUR EARNINGS IN 1961: 

o. flow much diJ you earn in 1961 in salary and commission* from you/ major position 
(before rues .md other deductions)? If you did nor work the entire year at this job, give 
what would have been your yearly salary. 

OR * * IF YOU ARE SELF.EMPLOYEDi 

How much did you earn in 1961 in profit! or fees from woiking in your own business, 
profession*! practice or partnership (net income nftvt business expenses)? 



Amount 

I 



.00 



(Fat/maf* fo tha natf* I 
rnndred deHart) (Omit ttnfi) 

OR 0 None 



b. In oddil 1or> lo your mo|o# posltien, did you receive ony aornings In 1961 from ony of tha following sources? 
(CAaek as many m apply) 



1 | j Consulting 

2 ( | Public it ions 



I £2) Lectures 

a Q Other professional activities 



I £3 Other secondary job 



Estimate to the nearest hundred dollars the amount you received from all of these sources 
in 1961 (before taxes and other deduction* l A after deducting Any business expenses). 



Amount 




1 


.00 



(Omit e*r>f»; 
OR 0 £J None 



*. YOUR ACTIVmEI 



I. Here it • list of activities which may be pm of your work in your major current position. 
(Pt**»a eheek all acffviirat nMth you ptrfom 'n ifM* pairtttn.J 



Code ,Vo. 

01 [23 Teach courses 

Cl £2] Recruit, train people in the organisation 

0) £23 Engage in basic research 

Gft Cj Engage t« research, *t product 

development 

OS £2) Administering or scgmvJsing research oi 
development 

0s £2} Consult or advise clients or customers on 
technical matters 

0 £3 Make drawings, blueprints, models 
Oft (23 Nab* foiecasts, estimate mstkeis 

01 £3 Etploration; or field work 

ift £3 Design of modify e^iipmem, rrachinety, processes 
of production 

11 £23 Supervise ibe work of assistants or subordinates 
II | ) Quality control; set precision standards 
is £2) Public relations, pwMieity work, speeches 
II (23 Budgeting, costing, controlling, allocating 

etpenditttei 

11 £3 Test new or etpetimefftal equip*, eM 



Cod* No. 

IS £3 Ttavel 

IT £3 Constructing equipment, apparatus, prottbetlc 
devices 

tt £3 Treating patients 
rt £3 Counseling clients, students 

10 (23 Supervising production or construction 
It £3 Iriting technical and general reports on projects 

11 £3 Coordinating activities of professionals at my 
level in the organization 

II £3 Keep records 

Ift £3 Statistical analysis 

I! £3 Technical sales 

IS £3 Negotiating contracts or raising foods 

ftf £3 Briefing superior* on my work 

Ift l | Plan future operations 

II £] Ccspile rnd ihmurebibltojtla^n search and 
seWt limat ore 

10 £3Qther.H%o1> ^ ^ 



h Of nil Ihns* yea eSatVsd ohnve, which tit) do you spend thn nail time dot eft 


Activity 


Code 

rmmtber 


Fe rcem 
o r time 


(Fut In «J»*fr carfe mS wijfa to iM anrraarwaia partaol of ratal f/aa 

ap+nt in aaeA of th*$* etffWfJaa.J 


FIRST 




X 


SECOND 




% 



"‘-4 1- 13 r|. VSH 
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(Section 1 continued,) 



11. How mo->y employee, ore DIRECTLY re.pon.ible to you? b °< h P'ofoslon.l and 

9 9 r 9 nonproteeeloneL) 


Number of people 


Oft 0 [□ None 


12. Are you * * (Check one) 

\ (7~) An administrator (concerned mainly with policy making, 3 [~] A coordinator (concerned mainly with liaison) 

planning, overall supervision) « □ Other (no. memioned) 

2 (77) A supervisor (concerned mainly with technical matters) 



C. PEOPLE YOU WORK WITH 



10. About how mony people work In the smollesf orgonlxutienul unit to which you belong In the business, industry, 
or orgonliotlon In which you work? 

KIcrncntary and secondary teachers: check the number of teachers in your school. (Cheek one) 

1 [73 Less than 10 4 [73 50 to 99 7 173 500 or more 

2 CD 10 to M 6 £□ 100 7* *19 

2 C;j 25 to 49 6 CJ 250 to 499 



13o. Do you • • (Check «i many «i apply) 

Code No. 

1 | | Work with other specialists in your field 

2 | | Work individually, with little or no consultation with 

others 

3 (773 Work as an individual consultant to others 



Code No. 



4 [□ Work as a member of a team made up of specialists 

from your field and other fields 

5 [77] Work ns a member of a team made up of specialists 

in other fields 

6 ( 1 Other. Who!?— — 



b. Of oil those you checked obove, which ONE do you spend the most time doing? ln . 

* code number from iJe.j 



Code 



14 This question is about your immediate supervisor. 



If you have no immediate supervisor check here 773 0 
and skip to Question 15 



DO HOT 
WRITE 
HERE 



o, Whot kind of work does he do? (For example: civil engineer, nuclear physicist, professor of economics, 
junior high school principal.) 



b* In whot field of s pecicll xotion does he work? (Fill In the code number from the encloeed tlet.) 



Code 



D. ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 



15, Listed below are some characteristics which occupations may have. 

o. Please indicate by checking the appropriate box how important each one is to you 

b. Also check the appropriate box to indicate how well your current major employment satisfies you with 
respect to each characteristic. 



Occupational Characteristics 


o. Im 


portonce to you 


b. Degree of satisfaction 


Very 

(1) 


Some- 

what 

(2) 


Little 

or 

none 

(3) 


Very 

(4) 


Some- 

what 

(5) 


Little 

or 

none 

(6) 


Opportunity to be original and creative 


1 














Opportunity to be helpful to others or useful to society 


2 




t 










Relative independence in doing my work 


3 














A chance to exercise leadership 


4 














A nice community or area i r which to live 


5 














Opportunity to work with things 


6 














Social standing and prestige in my community 


7 














A chance to earo enough money to live comfortably 


8 














Pleasant people to work with 


9 














Freedom from pressures to conform in my personal life 


10 














Opportunity to work with people 


11 














7 

Freedom Ic select areas of research 


12 














Opportunity to work with ideas 


1) 
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(Soclion I contfnood) 



E. CURRENT ADDITIONAL JOR OR BUSINESS 

(DifJnocJ os g J ob not wit h yo ur pr imary em^/oyer) 



16* Did you hovo o second regufor [ob or builnoss last week? (Ezcludo any work with your m ajor current omptoyot.) 
1 CD Ye * 2 Cj No (Skip to Socltoa it) 



OO NOT 

write 

HERE 



17. In your second regular job or business: 

o. What kind of business, industry, or orgonixotion were you working In? 

(For example; city hospital, state university, road construction firm, retail drug store.) 



b. Were you working * • (Chock ono) 

1 Q3] For o PRIVATE employer for woger, tolory, 

commission or lips? 

2 For GOVERNMENT? (Federal, State, local, 
public school system, etc.) 



3 I 1 In OWN business or profession or form 

for profit or feet? 

4 □ WITHOUT PAY on fomlly form or 

bus iness? 



c. Whol kind of work were you doing? 

(For example: medical technician, research assistant in chemistry, civil engineer, sales clerk.) 



d. In whot (laid ot »,->ocialiiation did you work? <r " , ' n c ° da numb,, which bo, l dotctlbo, 

yout (told //on rJi* onctoood Hot.) 



18 a. Does your additional job involve - - (Check cno) 

1 f 1 Year-round employment 2 [_'J Seasonal employment only 



Code 



b. How many hours o week do you usually work In this job or business? 



Hours per week 



Section II • PAST EMPLOYMENT 

To this section we are intcicsted in your past work history, especially your work situation in April I960 (when the Decennial 
Census was taken) and your first full-time job after reaching age 24. 



A* APRIL I960 



)■ h ot were you doing In April I960? (Chock ono) 

1 Ci forking (include part-time Vscrk) ^ ^r kfp to 

2 QJ Uith a fob but not at work f Quootton 3) 

(on vacation, sick leave, etc.) I 

3 | | Looking for work ) 

. r— ■ T n • it' . " fO*> fc ne*f quootlon) 

4 L J Retucd (i.e., CD penston,f 

annuity, etc.) ) 



5 | \ Keeping house 

6 | 1 Student 

7 I \ Unable to work 

8 1 Other (Spoclty) 



| (Anowor next 

‘ 



Quoollon*) 



2. When did you lost work full time before April i960 In your most recent field 
of specloltxotlon? 



3. YOUR JOB OR BUSINESS: 



Month 



Year 



o. In April .1960, or on dale you Indicated In Question 2, for whom did you work? 
(Name of company, business, organization or other employer.) 



b. Whot kind of business or Industry were you working In? (For example: city hospital 
construction firm, county junior nigh school.) 



, state university, road 



e. W era you working - • (Cho ck cno) 

1 □ For 0 PRIVATE employer for woges, solory, 

commission or tips? 

2 Q For GOVERNMENT? (Federal, Stale, local, 

public school system, etc.) 



3 In OWN business or profession or form for 
profit or fees? 

4 f 1 WITHOUT PAY on fomlly form or business? 



d. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: civil engineer, nuclear physicist, professor of economic*, 
9th grade social studies teachel.) 



.. In whot fl.ld of .pacloliiolion did yoo wotk? < r,u /" *«*• «««»•/ •«*» 

9 your Hold hem Ifia onetoxod fJe f.) 
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Code 



»*so ie- i*sit 



DO NOT 
WRITE 
HERE 






(Mi 

m 



• rvte 



/ ■ 



uU*. 



/ 
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(Section 11 continued) 



3. f, Describe v<ha| you dirt in your job. (For example: "Designer of electronic mechanisms in the industrial 
infitrument industry; supervise six oilier engineers whom I have hired for niv unit; prepare reperu on the 
work of my unii.") 



How mony yoors did you work in this company, businei*, 01 organization? 



No. of years 



no Wot 
WNt TE 
HERE 



B * W *3J,Pl!F FULL. TIME CIVILIAN JOB HELD UPON REACHING AGE 24 OR IF NOT WORKING, THEN 
THE FIRST ONE HELD THEREAFTER THE SAME AS YOU DESCRIBED IN QUESTION 3? 

CD Cheek here if you are now muter age 24 and skip to Part C, General Employment 
[_J Yes (Skip to Part C, General /*'mp/oy77ienO 
I 1 No (Go to Question 4) 



4. In who! yeor did you enter this |ob (the lob held upon reochlng age 24 or the first 
one held thereafter)? 



5. o. What kind of business, industry, or orgonixotion 

were you working In? (For example: city hospital, 
state university, road construction firm, county 
junior high school.) 



t. Were you working ot *hot time * • (Chick on*) 

1 M For o PRIVATE employer for woges, sotory, 

conmt ssion or tips? 

2 [71 For GOVERNMENT? (Federal, State, local 

public school system, etc.) 



Kind of business 



Year 



2 CD In OWN business or profession or form 
for profit or fees? 

4 C ) WITHOUT PAY on fomlly form or business? 



C. Whof kind of work were you doing? 

(For example: civil engineer, nucleat physicist, 
professor of economics, 9th grade social studies 
teacher.) 



Kind of work 



d. In whot field of specialisation was this? (Fitf /n cod * r ' umb * r dfctlbei 

your Reid from the encto*ed 



e. Describe what you did In your full*tlmo job ot that time: 



Code 



6- How mony yeors did you work in this company, business, or orgonixotion? 



No. of years 



DO I VOT 
WRITE 
HERE 



C. GENERAL EMPLOYMENT 

(If you ore presently working (either full time or part-time) please answer Questions 7 to 10.) 
(If you gro not new working please answer only Questions 9 and 10.) 



7* How mony yeor* hove you ever worked either full-time or parl-tlme in your present 
field of spec lollxolion? 


No. of years 


8* How mony different employers hove you ever hod In your present field of specialization? 


No. of employers 


9. Are there ony olher fields of specialisation in which you worked for ot (eoit one 
year besides those you hove olreody listed? 

fFItt In lhatr r n rt m numfiiiri f.fM /A . .n.ljta.jf IJ»i j ^ 


Field 


Code 


FIRST 






SECOND 




10. Did you ever work full-time for ot leoit six months In ony of the following? (Check *• many 


*• •ppiy) 





01 CD Federal Government (includes all civilian employees 

of Federal Government agencies; also Federal hos- 
pitals. Does not incluJe military service.) 

02 n State or local govera.rent (includes state or munici- 

pal hospitals, hut excludes public schools or 
universities) 

02 CD Public college or university 

04 CD Private college or university 

05 CD Public elementary or secondary school 
OS CD Ptivatc elementary or secondary school 
0 ? CD Research organisation or institute (except 

government or university) 



00 [ 1 Hospital, clinic, welfare organization 
(except government) 

Ot □ Professional partnership 

10 Q Other private business or industry 

11 
12 
12 

14 

15 



(D Independent consulting work 
| 1 Other self-employment 

I I Foreign government or internal ional agency 
ID Career in Armed Forces 
CD Other (not mentioned) (Spicily) 



o 
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Section III - YOUR TRAINING 



1. How mony yeor* of educotlon ond formal training hovo you hod? (Cheek the hitiheel year completed) 

0 

Never attended school . , QJ] 

12 14 1 $ 7 8 9 10 1112 

Elementary aod hi £ h school □ [□□□[□□□□□□□□ 

All schools attended beyond the high school level, including | 2 3 ^ 5 or fSi0Tt 

college, technical institute, etc. (academic years) [73 [7J [73 [^] [73 



7, Which of fho following types of elementary ond high schools did you attend? (Check at many am apply) 
1 □ Public ? (73 Parochial 3 | | Other private 



3. Whil ■ ou olttnded high school, did you receive any G.l. BUI or Vocational Rebobt llloMon flnonclol aid from the 
(J.S. Veterans Administration? 

1 □ Yes 



2 DNo 



3 Q3 Never attended high schootfSk/p to 6) 



4. During your senior yeor in high school, was your curriculum • • ( Check one) 
t tT3 Academic 4 ] Vocational 

7 [ 1 General s [_“| Commercial 

3 Q Technical 6 £~1 Other (Specify) 



7 (3D Did cot attend through senior year 
(Skip to 6) 



5, How lorge woi your high school grodi/oting closs? (Check one) 
t Q Less than 50 4 [73 200 to 299 

2 □ 50 to 99 3 □ 300 to 399 

3 □ 300 to 199 6 □ 400 to 499 



7 ( ! 500 or more 

6 [73 Did not graduate 



List below in order of attendance, each institution from which you obtained or are currently obtaining formal training beyi nd 
the high school level, and give the ocher information as requested. 

NOTE: If training was taken abroad, enter the name of the foreign country under "Location 1 '. 

Use a separate line for each degree granted, worked for, or for any change in major field of specialized study. 

Refer to the enclosed list for the code i umbers of fields of specialized study. 



Institution 


Major 
field of 
study 
(Code) 


Year 

work 

ended 




No. of months of study completed 


Type of 
degree 
granted 
(if any) 


Total 

number 

of 

months 


With G.l. Bill or Voc. 
Rehab, aid from VA 


Name 


Location 

(State) 


Yes 

f hfo. of month*) 


No 

(Check) 


1. 






19 










7. 






19 










3. 






19 










<• 






19 










7. How did you finonce this post-high school training? (Check at many am apply) 


Source 


Under- 

graduate 

(1) 


Graduate or 
professional 
(2) 


A scholarship or fellowship* from: 

College or university 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 
07 
00 
09 
SO 
1 1 
¥2 
13 


□ □□□□□□□□□□□□ 


□ □□□□□□□□□□□□ 


Federal agency: 

National Science Foundation 


Public Health Service - National Institutes of Health 

Office of Education , t t , 


Other (Some Hi') 


A research or teaching assistantship * . . » » . . • • 




Own earnings from employment while attending school (excluding assistaotship) 

Own savings from previous employment (including that earned between school terms) 

Employer paid for the training * 


Aid from my parents, relatives, spouse, cr spouse's patents 

Veterans AJm in ist ration Benefits: G.l, Bill or Vocational Rehabilitation . , , 

Other sources . t , , 




(WRITE IN THE BLANKS THE CODE NUMBER OF THE SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE J 






• Defined a* a fiaancial font for which no services are required; dors aot include loans which require Sc j 


payment. 


■■■ - ■ — . 



!M 1-«0 to- l-tlj 
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(Section Ul continue iJ> 



P. Which of the following hums llslod below contributed moil * Ignl ficontly to your becoming qualified for yo of present job? 
(Check a* rnony ns oppty) 



V [7J Cheek he/e if you are not cuirci'tJy employed 

1 |7] Ktpcricnce tn present or related field of employment 

* rj < 'oursc work ai a college or university without n 
degree 

3 [77] Acquired a B.A., li.Sc,, etc*. 

' 4 [7.] Acquired a gtndu.itc cr professional degree 
5 [7.1 Course work at a technical institute 



6 [ ] Cuursc work at Junior or Community College 

7 f . ] I’oM-high school courses at n vacatton.il or 

tcchnic.il high school 

8 [7J CotretpondefK-e courses 

9 Cl Spec. i.\l training or courses given by employer 

0 [ J Other (Please specify) 



9. Do the qualifications for your present job require o license or o ceitlficote? 



1 OVes 



2 [ J] No (Skip to k>u e s t r on 11) 



10o* Do you presently hove such a license or certificate? 



< avc, 



2 [7_7 No (Skip to Question II) 



b. Is this a standard license or certificate representing full quol ificotlons? 
1 □ Ve» 2 |7 J No 



11. Have you ever received or ore you currently receiving any of the following types of training? 

Code No. 

* 1777) Yes 01 Apprenticeships 



2 a No (Skip to 

Question 12) 



02 Company training programs (other 
than apprenticeships) 

03 Militaiy training applicable to 
civilian occupations 

04 Oiwhcjob training 

05 High school extension courses 



Code No. 

06 Home study correspondence courses 

07 Agricultural training courses 

OS United States Aimed Forces 
Jnsritute courses 

09 Work* Study Programs 
to Workshops, Seminars, etc. 



(If "Yes/' give the name of the organization or institution providing this training received and enter the other information as 
requested. Do not repeat the training listed in Question 6 t Page 6.) - 



Name of sponsoring institution 
! or organization 


Type of 
training 

(Code Mo. 
Irom above 
list) 


Subject of training 


'■Vecks 

of 

training 


Year 

ended 


Did you complete 
this course? 


With 

G.f. Dill or Voc. 
Rehab, aid ficrn VA 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 










19 


















19 


















19 


















19 


















19 


















19 











1Z This question it for United States Veterans of World War II or the Korean Conflict. 
| 1 Noe a veteran of either (Check here end go to Section IV) 



o. Did you receive ony formal vocational counseling, Including optllude testing, from - •(Check one) 



1 □ Veterans Administration or VA 

Guidance Center 

2 [ 1 A source other than VA 

J [ ] Doth VA and other source 



ie 
snewet 



i (Pie a 
* anew? 
i M t”) 

V 



4 [77] Never had any such vocational counseling 
(Pt cn* eklp to Section IV) 



b. Was this counseling significantly useful to your coreer? 
1 □ Yes 2 a No 



o 

ERIC 



PWE7 



Section IV • BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

In order to aid us in interpreting the information cUcwheic in the questionnaire, vc need now to know something dbout your back- 
ground and personal characteristics. 



1. /igc fat Inst binhd.iy) , 



Years 



7. Sex 



1 CJ Made 



t □ Female 



3. Citizenship: (Check one) 

1 £2.3 Citizen of the United States 



2 £3 Not a cilizcn of the United States 
but have taken out first citizen- 
ship papers 



3 [ i Not a citizen of the United States 

and have Dot taken out papers for 
citizenship 



4. Where is your residence? 



State 



C ?ur.t< 



5, Where did you giow up? (Where did yov five most of the tint before ago J 6 ?) 

1 [23 In A large city (100,00 r j population 3 £23 In a small or mid 31 c- si zed city ot 

or mote) town (undet 100,000 population) 

2 n In « suburb nci' a la r«e city bul not in a subu,b &l * lir - c< 

^ 4 LJ Open country (not on a (arm) 



5 [23 On a farm 



oo SOT 
WHITE 
HERE 



6. Who! kind of work did your father do when you were about 16 yeors old? 

(Fot example: 6 th grade English teacher, paint sptayet, farm hand, civil engineer.) 



7 . % H©w many people (Including yoi r spouse, children or other relatives, os applicable) 


Number of people 


PT* now financially dependent upon v ou? 




8 a. fahot Is your present moritol stclus? 




1 □ Never married (Skip to Question 9) 3 £73 Separated or divorced 

2 C3 Married 4 Q] Widowed 





If none, check here 0 [23 


Children 


Boys 


Girls 


]. Unde* 5 years 






?. 5 through 10 years 






3 . 11 through 18 years 






4. Over 18 years 







b. How mony children do you hovo? 

(Enter the numler in the appropriate ape cot.) 



9„ Are you currently o member of onv provisional society or association? 

(For example: American Physiological Society, Michigan Engineering Society, New Oilcans Academy ot Sciences.) 



i ZJ Ye s 



y * l J r, ° 

Please list the names of all these organizations 



2 [ | No (Go to Quaaticn tO) 



10. Hava you published any professional articles or books OR hove you delivered any popers at professional meetings? 
1 Q3 Ye* 2 □ No 



Please use this space to further explain any of the preceding answers. 



FOR 

CENSUS 

USE 

ONLY 



B. 



C. 



form t‘to te-t'»2) 



PACE S 



cro *29141 
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